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SAMUEL PORTER. 


WITHIN the same twelvemonth, early in the last century, 
five men were born who have left their impress in history 
and who have lived to a great age—the English Prime 
Minister, Gladstone; the American Senator, Morrill; 
Pope Leo XIII, Edmund Booth, and Samuel Porter. 

The first three of those named have figured conspicu- 
ously in the eye of the world, and the record of their 
lives is known and read of all men. The last two, distin- 
guished in a comparatively small circle, still deserve to be 
recognized as men of unusual power and influence. 

These five names have often been spoken of together of 
late years among the friends and associates of Professor 
Porter at Kendall Green. When Gladstone died the 
query was, “ Who will go next?” The same question 
arose when Morrill passed away, and now Professor Por- 
ter has gone, leaving but two of the distinguished quin- 
tette still living. 

Edmund Booth, who survives his early friend, Porter, 
is known to the readers of the Annals as one of the ear- 
liest pupils of the Hartford School, and as a deaf man 
who, in spite of his disability, has achieved notable suc- 


cess as an editor and publisher. 
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That these five men should retain physical and intel- 
lectual vigor up to the limit of ninety years gives rise to 
many interesting reflections which, however, need not be 
pursued in this article. Their names have been men- 
tioned mainly because Professor Porter’s friends have 
been in the habit of comparing him in many respects to 
these others whose advent into the world was contempo- 
raneous with his own. 

Professor Porter was beyond all question a remarkable 
man. Born of a highly cultured family, having in early 
life the best mental training attainable in this country, 
endowed with intellectual vigor in a high degree, he early 
became what he continued to be through life, even to its 
very end, a true scholar. Graduating at Yale College in 
1829, he was occupied for a short period as a tutor in a 
Southern family, and then took up the study of theology 
with the purpose of entering the Christian ministry. 
Licensed to preach before completing these studies, partial 
deafness came upon him and led him to abandon his 
plan of entering the ministry. It is to be presumed that 
the incident of deafness had an influence in leading him 
to take up the instruction of the deaf as the work of his 
early manhood. He became a teacher in the Hartford 
School in the autumn of 1832, and held his position there 
for five years. He thentransferred his labors to the New 
York Institution, remaining there ten years, when he re- 
turned to the Hartford School, continuing his work as a 
teacher for thirteen years more. 

Having then been an instructor of the deaf for nearly 
a generation, he resigned his position and devoted him- 
self to literary work for six years. 

For the last six years of his work as a teacher in Hart- 
ford, Professor Porter was the editor of the Annals, and 
before and since that period a frequent contributor to its 
pages, as its readers are well aware. 

As a teacher of deaf children in Hartford and New 
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York, Professor Porter was eminently successful. Some 
of his Hartford pupils now living at Kendall Green: have 
borne recent testimony to the kindly spirit with which he 
inspired his pupils to do their best work. He was not 
ordinarily a severe disciplinarian. He expected that his 
pupils would do and be their best. But when they fell 
short of this, he did not fail to correct them nor to give 
them the restraint and discipline they deserved. One 
secret of his success as a teacher was his own activity as 
a student. 

He was a collector and reader of books all through his 
life. During the six years intervening between his resig- 
nation from the Hartford School and his appointment as a 
professor at Washington, he gave himself wholly to liter- 
ary labors, writing articles for journals and extending 
his studies in English philology, as a result of which came 
his well known essay, included in Webster’s International 
Dictionary, on Vowel Sounds and Pronunciation. 

In 1866, the second year after the organization of the 
College at Washington, Professor Porter was invited to 
take the chair of Mental Science and English Philology, 
_ It need hardly be said that his accession to the College 
faculty was a source of great strength. His long experi- 
ence as an instructor of deaf children had given him a 
thorough understanding of the peculiarities, if there be 
any such, of the mind of the deaf-mute, and he came to 
his work in the College with a special preparation, which 
in many ways fitted him for the success which crowned 
his labors as a professor. 

Professor Porter’s attainments were not limited to the 
range of his professorship. He was a student in many 
directions, and the youth of the College could go to him 
for information on almost any subject as to an encyclo- 
pedia. He had a remarkable memory. He was able to 
avail himself, on demand, of what he had read. His in- 
fluence among our students was elevating and inspiring ; 
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the example of his pure and well-ordered life was a per- 
petual sermon; the kindliness of his manner and the 
friendliness of his spirit could not fail to lead those who 
came in contact with him to desire to follow his example. 

Professor Porter continued his active work as a profes- 
sor in the College for seventeen years, when, having 
reached his seventy-fifth year, he was, at his own request, 
relieved from the duties of his professorship and made 
emeritus professor. He was invited by the board of 
directors of the College to continue his residence on Ken- 
dall Green and to render from time to time such services, 
and only such, as he might be inclined to give the Col- 
lege. 

In this position he continued with us to the end of 
June of the present year. Returning then to his native 
place, Farmington, Connecticut, he entered the home in 
which he was born, now occupied by two of his sisters, 
and there during the weeks of July and August his life 
gradually faded and came to itsend. A few weeks before 
leaving Washington, there were unmistakable evidences 
of failure in his mental and physical powers. It was, 
therefore, no surprise when the news came in August that 
he was apparently nearing his end. He suffered from no 
disease ; no pain distracted the closing hours of his life ; 
he had lived far beyond the allotted time of man, and at 
length the limit of his strength was reached, and he fell 
asleep. 

During the years that he lived as professor emeritus at 
Kendall Green, it was remarkable to observe how great 
an interest he took in having something to do for the 
College. He acted continuously as librarian, and on many 
occasions he took the place of professors or of the Presi- 
dent when sickness or other causes necessitated their 
absence. He took his turn as a lecturer in the chapel on 
Sabbath days up to a very recent period. He never gave 
up his class in the Sunday-school. 
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During the last year he gave a series of lectures on 
English philology and pronunciation to the members of 
our Normal class. 

At the beginning of each College year, as he returned 
from his summer vacations, he would come to the Presi- 
dent and say, ‘I hope you will remember that [ am ready 
for any occasional service that may be required of me.” 
His interest in the welfare of the College and of its stu- 
dents was unflagging to the last. His interest in the young 
was remarkable. He never fell into the common weak- 
ness of old age of thinking and saying that old times and 
his older friends were better and of greater interest to him 
than later times and the friends of later years. In this 
respect Professor Porter never became an old man. His 
sympathies were with the events and the interests of the 
people of to-day, and this lent an unusual charm to his 
always attractive and interesting personality. Without 
effort on his part, by being simply what he was, he warmly 
attached to himself all those who had the privilege of 
knowing him. 

Professor Porter collected a large library of several 
thousand volumes, from which he was in the habit of lend- 
ing books to his friends in the College, and of which he 
made constant use in his own reading and study. 

He also made a large collection of very beautiful engrav- 
ings, etchings, and photographs. Some years since, wish- 
ing to give the students of the College the benefit of this 
valuable collection, he requested that a case might be 
made to be placed in one of the halls of the College, in 
which he might exhibit from time to time his most pre- 
cious art treasures. And in this case during a period of 
several years there were shown to our students many 
works of art of the greatest interest, which otherwise they 
would never have had an opportunity of seeing. 

Professor Porter was extremely fond of music in spite 
of his deafness, which in latter years grew upon him to 
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an extent which cut him off from the enjoyment of many 
kinds of music. But he was fond of attending concerts, 
especially those of orckestras and military bands, when 
the music was sutticiently loud for him to hear it. He 
made some attempts to play the violin and the violoncello, 
and was something of a connoisseur in instruments of this 
class, having a half dozen or more rare specimens of them 
in his room at the time of his death. 

My own intimacy with Professor Porter, if I may be al- 
lowed to speak in the first person in closing this brief 
sketch, covered a period of just one-half of his life. When 
I was eighteen, still a student in college in Hartford, I be- 
came his associate in the corps of instructors in the school 
for the deaf in that city. He was then forty-six years of 
age, in the prime of life, but to my youthful eye, as was 
not strange, he seemed a man well along in years. The 
difference in age between us last year was not as great as 
it was forty-six years ago, and to me Professor Porter 
seemed little, if at all, older than he was when [ first knew 
him. 

In my early associations with him at Hartford, I learned 
to love him, and nothing during our acquaintance there 
or our long intimacy here has ever occurred to mar the 
onward flow of a genial and warm friendship. I have 
looked upon him as a father in my profession and latterly 
as a brother; I have felt the inspiration of his high schol- 
arship, his gentle disposition, his loving spirit, his unfail- 
ing courtesy. 

It need hardly be said that, with all the other qualities 
to make a scholarly gentleman, Professor Porter was a 
true Christian. His faith in the religion of Christ never 
wavered, and few men, if any, have given a more complete 
reflection in their own lives of the example of Him who 


loved the world and gave himself to it as its Saviour. 
EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, 
President of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


THE SOCIAL STATUS OF THE DEAF IN THE 
PAST.*—IIL. 


GREECE. 


Next in time after Judaism came Hellenism—more 
brilliant, yet less humane. The Greek taught.us to think, 
but the Hebrew to love our kind. The light of Athens 
was marvellously clear and penetrating, but it was cold ; 
that of Jerusalem was mystical, but warm. Human imper- 
fection and misfortune, sorrow and mourning, were present 
in Attica and Sparta, but were left comfortless ; it was in 
Judea and Galilee that a voice was heard saying, “ Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Of the one who pronounced 
those words men said, “ He hath done all things well ; he 
maketh both the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak.” 
Throughout all the literature of Greece one searches in 
vain for such sayings. 

We find the deaf mentioned, it is true, but what we 
learn tends only to make the kindly heart sink with dis- 
appointment. It is when we come to inquire into such a 
subject as we now have in hand, that we discover gloomy 
shadows athwart all the splendor of Grecian civilization. 
Although the art of teaching the thorough use of all one’s 
mental faculties was developed in Greece as it had never 
been before, nevertheless no deaf-mute participated in the 
blessings thereby conferred. We are driven to this con- 
clusion by evidence only too specific and conclusive. 

The great Greek historian, Herodotus, for instance, 
gives us a very circumstantial account of no less distin- 
guished a deaf-mute than a Lydian prince, son of the 
celebrated King Croesus. Says Herodotus, “ Croesus had 


* Continued from the May number of the Annals, page 264. 

+See Herodotus, Book I, Chapter 34. Herodotus also quotes Croesus 
as saying to his hearing son, after a vision warning him of that son’s 
impending death: ‘‘ On account of this vision, therefore, I hastened your 
467 
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two sons, one blasted by a natural defect, being deaf and 
dumb. * * * In the early days of his prosperity, 
Creesus had done the utmost that he could for him, and 
among other plans * * * he had sent to Delphi to 
consult the oracle in his behalf.” But observe the reply 
of the oracle, which was to the effect that the king should 
never trouble himself with vainly wishing to hear in his 
palace “the voice he had prayed for, uttering intelligent 
sounds.” The historian makes the oracle say further that 
it would be an evil day for Croesus, when he should first 
hear the accents of his son’s voice. 

Subsequently Herodotus relates the exact fulfilment of 
this prediction, which took place as an incident in the fall 
of Sardis. The story goes that at a critical moment, when 
Croesus was about to be slain in the presence of his deaf 
son, the latter suddenly burst into speech with the cry, 
“Man, kill not Croesus.” It is then added, ‘ These are 

.the first words he had ever uttered.” But the expert 
knows that such a thing could only happen by miracle, 
for it would be as impossible for a man who had never 
used his vocal organs in articulate speech suddenly to 
express himself in intelligible words, as for one who had 
never handled a violin to seize one at a moment’s notice 
and draw from it a strain of correct music. So we 
probably owe this neat fulfilment of the Delphian oracle’s 
prophecy. to the historian’s fertile imagination, as it is 
well known that Herodotus was overfond of dramatic 
balance and finish, such as rarely occurs in real life. 

Reverting, however, to the main question, we have in 
this bare fact of the wealthy and far-famed Croesus being 
unable, in spite of every effort, to accomplish anything 
for his deaf son, a significant indication of the state of 
things in that age and region. If enormous wealth, 


marriage, and now refuse to send you on this expedition, taking care to 
preserve you, if by any means I can, as long as I live; the other, who is 
deprived of hearing, I consider as lost.” 
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powerful influence, and wide celebrity could effect nothing 
toward the education of a young deaf prince, what of 
those lost in poverty and obscurity? The necessary 
inference here lies on the surface. 

But there is in this connection a pertinent remark of 
Aristotle’s. His searching observation had not failed to 
note the existence of persons cut off from society by 
deafness and dumbness, but unfortunately his comment 
only went to strengthen the conviction of many future 
generations that nothing could be done for such persons. 
During a discussion of the voice and its use in speech, 
he is led to mention the deaf in these terms: ‘‘ Those who 
are born deaf all become speechless; they have a voice, 
but are destitute of speech.”* That is to say, they can 
utter inarticulate sounds, but are incapable of speaking 
intelligible language. Of course this was perfectly true 
so far as Aristotle’s observation went, no doubt, for he 
saw only untaught individuals. But it seems to imply 
further that this incapacity for the use of speech is an 
incurable defect, and that education is thereby cut off. 
Thus it was construed for centuries afterward. Had the 
great philosopher lived in our day, we may be sure his 
dictum would have been quite different. Meantime, it is 
clear that Aristotle never came across a deaf person whose 
disabilities had been to any degree overcome by educa- 
tion. The celebrated Greek physician, Hippocrates, also 
alludes to the deaf and dumb in a passage dealing with 
the physiological basis of speech. He states, as if that 
were an end of it, that born deaf-mutes can only make 
inarticulate sounds, such as give no hint of logical under- 
standing behind them.t 


*See Aristotle’s ‘‘ History of Animals,’ Book iv, Chap. ix, Sec. 8. 
The translation used in the text is Becker’s. Creswell translates the 
same thus: ‘‘ All that are born dumb, and all children, utter sounds, 
but have no language.” 

+ See his ‘‘ Peri Sarkon,” Chap. viii. He says: ‘‘ Articulation is caused 
by the appulse of the tongue; it renders the words distinct by inter- 
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Amid all the glorious achievements of the Grecian civil- 
ization, therefore, we can discover no trace of a success- 
ful effort to educate deaf and dumb persons. There pre- 
vailed instead a pretty settled conviction that this class 
were Hopelessly incapacitated by their mysterious afflic- 
tion, because even the piercing insight of the Greek 
mind still failed to penetrate below the surface and learn 
that the minds which lay behind deaf ears and speechless 
tongues were just as sound as others and as capable of 
being taught, if only the means for accomplishing this 
end were worked up. 

The question arises next, however, as to how the 
Greeks dealt with such persons regarded simply in the 
light of social beings with some claim for consideration 
at the hands of society. An eminent authority on mat- 
ters relating to the deaf once gave it as his opinion that 
deaf-mutes (uneducated as they were) may have been em- 
ployed in ancient times for low grades of unskilled labor. 
He also went on to say, “And here and there one pos- 
sessed * * * the means of considerable intellectual and 
social enjoyment. These exceptional cases must, how- 
ever, have been either rare or known only to a few.”* 
As a matter of fact, 1 fear that they were rare indeed. 
After a careful special investigation of Grecian conditions 
I find myself inclined to the belief that the exceptional 
cases, where “considerable intellectual and social enjoy- 
ment ” was gained, must have been practically non-exist- 
ent, and that the fate which awaited all real deaf-mutes 
in Greece was one of mortifying isolation, degradation, 
and misery. 


cepting them in the throat, and striking against the palate and teeth. 
If the tongue did not articulate every time by striking, man would not 
speak distinctly, and he would only utter each of the single natural 
sounds. A proof of this is the case of deaf-mutes from birth, who not 
knowing how to speak, utter only simple sounds.” (Littré’s translation.) 

*See ‘‘ Memoir on the Origin and Early History of the Art of Instruc- 
ting the Deaf,” by Dr. H. P. Peet, Annals, iii, 131. 
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In an inquiry of the present kind Greece presents one 
or two special features that must be taken fully into ac- 
count if we would properly understand how matters stood 
there. In the first place, a sharp horizontal plane of 
cleavage divided her people into two great classes—the 
free citizenry and the industrial serfs or helots.* It was 
the former who developed and organized invincible 
armies, who carried intellectual and artistic pursuits to 
their highest pitch, and of whom history has never 
wearied of recounting to us every possible detail of 
knowledge preserved from the wreck of time. But it was 
the other submerged multitude whose humble and un- 
honored toil furnished the resources without which the 
fires of Grecian glory could never have kindled. When 
it is remembered in close connection with this fact that 
the number of deaf-mutes, proportionally considered, is 
extremely small among the upper well-conditioned classes 
of society, but increases rapidly to a maximum among 
the lowest, where many things are adverse to sound 
healthy existence, it is at once obvious that only a small 
fraction of them could have been found among the citizen 
class, while the great majority lived and died among the 
despised helotry of Greece. Yet it is of this majority 
that we can never hope to know anything directly, for 
the records pass over the servile masses in silence to en- 
large the more upon the smaller select classes, whose 
brilliance filled the eyes of the world and cast into 
neglected shadow all that was beneath. As to the small 
minority of deaf-mutes who appeared in the higher life 
of Greece, there is for obvious reasons a better chance of 
forming some notion as to their fate. 

A second cardinal fact touching our subject is this, viz., 
that to the Greek mind the state was everything, the in- 
dividual nothing, when it came to a conflict between the 


* For the best account of this subject see Grote’s ‘‘ History of Greece,” 
Vol. I, on Greek society. 
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interests of the two. No people ever developed more 
fully this fundamental principle, and they applied it with 
a relentless inflexible severity that we moderns can 
scarcely realize, living as we do in an age of almost ex- 
treme individualism. Although Macaulay is sometimes 
more brilliant than accurate, he is hardly extravagant 
when he says: “The Spartans purchased for their gov- 
ernment a prolongation of its existence by the sacrifice of 
happiness at home. They cringed to the powerful, they 
trampled on the weak, they sacrificed their helots, etc.”* 
And Grote wrote of them: “ Their grand purpose was 
the maintenance of a vigorous breed of citizens.”+ The 
safety and welfare of the state as a whole was the supreme 
consideration, and tu this end all individual concerns had 
to give way without reserve. The whole genius of the 
Spartan state bore steadily against even the bare tolera- 
tion of defective and helpless persons, much less their 
support and kind treatment. In Attica the same policy 
prevailed, except in milder degree. 

Speaking of legendary Greece, out of which rose the 
historical states, Grote says: “Throughout the long 
stream of legendary narrative, on which the Greeks looked 
back as their past history, the larger social motives never 
appear. There is no sense of obligation between man 
and man as such.” Elsewhere the same authority states 
that “‘as a general rule, he who cannot protect himself 
finds no protection from society.” 

Furthermore, so high was the estimation in which 
physical and mental perfection was held by the Greeks 
that no keener mortification could be aroused in a family 
than that of the appearance in its midst of a deaf-mute, 
for instance, nor on the part of the state any greater 
temptation to put such an individual out of the way. It 
was out of this strong national feeling and general state 


* See Macaulay’s essay on Mitford's History of Greece.” 
+ See Grote’s ‘‘ History of Greece,’’ Vol. I, Part II, Chap. VI. 
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policy that there arose the terrible custom of destroying 
defective infants by exposure. 

This custom constitutes a third important fact to be 
specially noted in the present general connection. Among 
none of the other peoples whom we have thus far con- 
sidered did this custom hold, at any rate not to a degree 
sufficient to be remarked in history. But it found aston- 
ishing development among the Greeks. Aristotle himself 
placed the stamp of his approval upon it in words that 
sound curiously harsh and cruel to-day : “ With respect 
to the bringing up or exposing of children, let it be a law 
that nothing imperfect or maimed shall be brought up.”* 
Thirlwall says: “ From his birth every Spartan belonged 
to the state, which decided whether he was likely to prove 
an advantageous member of the community, and extin- 
guished the life of every sickly or defective infant.” + It 
has been supposed by many that this Grecian custom 
must have been responsible for the destruction of all or 
most congenital deaf-mutes in Greece. But this assump- 
tion must be taken with much caution, if at all. This 
will become evident from a slight consideration of the 
matter. 

Unlike most infirmities of the body, deafness is a 
defect quite invisible to the eye, and is only detected by 
inference from various evidences of indifference to sounds, 
sooner or later exhibited by the person affected, while 
dumbness is ovly a secondary result, of course, caused 
by failure to hear the sounds to be imitated and learned. 
As a matter of fact, we come to know that any person is 


*See Aristotle’s ‘‘ Politics,” Book VII, Chap. 16. His reasons for this 
hard saying are seen in the following : ‘“But to avoid an excess of pop- 
ulation, let some law be laid down, if it be not permitted by the customs 
and habits of the people, that any of the children born shall be exposed ; 
for a limit must be fixed to the population of the state. 

+ See Thirlwall’s ‘‘ History of Greece,” Chap. VIII ; also Prof. Becker’s 
‘‘ Charicles,” Excursus to Scene I, together with the foot-notes citing 
the Petit. Leg. Att., p. 144. 
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deaf simply by noticing that he or she does not speak or 
pay any attention to speech, when arrived at the normal 
age for beginning to talk and understand spoken language. 
But what is that age? Therein lies the point in this im- 
mediate connection. 

In the case of infants up to the age of a year or more, 
the presence of hearing is by no means obvious, and is 
rarely detected, save where tested by those familiar with 
the deaf. As for dumbness, it cannot be discovered for 
obvious reasons till an age is reached where intelligent 
speech is to be expected of the child. Now, the fact is 
that the ordinary parent, who has no suspicions aroused 
by other considerations, never dreams of a child in his 
family being deaf till the realization of it is gradually 
forced upon him by its continued failure to acquire nat- 
ural intelligible speech. Often a deaf child thus becomes 
nearly or quite two years old before its unsuspecting 
parents wake up to the fact that it hears no sounds, and 
never will. 

In view of these well-known facts, the question arises— 
Did the Greeks expose to death infants of any age, re- 
gardless of how long it may have been after birth before 
a defect revealed itself? Or was there a more or less 
definite age limit fixed by law or habit, after passing 
which the child became exempt from the application of 
that dread sentence of doom? The only reply, it seems, 
that can be made to this is that either there was no such 
fixed age limit in Greek practice, or else, if there were, 
no trace of what it was appears to have been retained in 
available records and literature. 

But from a somewhat general inquiry into the subject 
of infanticide, which is or has been practised regularly by 
many peoples, some even more stern and merciless than 
the Greeks, I have reached the conclusion that the death 
sentence has rarely been executed upon children more 
than a few weeks, or at most a few months, old. In 
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reality, the usual custom almost everywhere seems to 
have been to destroy infants, if at all, within a very few 
days, before that powerful attachment of the mother for 
the child that she nurses at her bosom daily can become 
at all fully developed. Otherwise the strain upon the 
parents’ affections becomes too great to be endured, and 
no custom or law would be borne with long that exacted 
such severe trials of the parental heart. Such being the 
case, if we may believe that in the case of the Greeks 
children surviving the first few months of life were per- 
mitted to live on, this fact would throw a new light upon 
the question of whether deaf infants were exposed to de- 
struction. 

My own conviction is that in practice scarcely any 
cases of congenital deafness could have been discovered 
by Greek parents in the ancient days till an age was 
reached entirely past the limit within which it was the 
custom to expose a defective infant. Consequently, I 
cannot but feel sure that nearly all children born deaf in 
Greece, although they certainly would have met death 
could their defect have been immediately detected at 
birth, yet survived and lived to grow up as best they 
might, even though their infirmity, when it was discovered, 
must have seemed to Greek minds one of the very gravest 
possible. 

But we may justly query whether a prompt passage 
from birth to the painless sleep in that mournful glen of 
Taygetus would not have been more merciful for the deaf 
of Greece than the destiny that grimly awaited them 
among the living. Down in the lonely glen it was but a 
few hours of baby-weeping, exhaustion, and then—com- 
plete release from all that lay ahead in this world. But 
to grow up amid Grecian society, with its dread and con- 
tempt and impatience of physical or mental infirmity, 
with its utterly unhumanitarian atmosphere—what a fate 
for him who could not hear or speak or even be taught 
(in that age) to write, however crudely ! 
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Of any Greek superstitions that may have existed 
adverse to the deaf and dumb we can now ascertain 
nothing. But this we know, that whereas Hebrew law 
protected them from the brutal superstition of the popu- 
lace, Greek law by its very spirit and aim doomed them 
to ostracism, if not violent and ill-treated lives; that 
whereas the Hebrew religion strenuously inculcated habits 
of kindness and charity to all the stricken and unfortunate, 
the Greek religion furnished but the feeblest remon- 
strances against severity toward the helpless and down- 
trodden. In the eyes of a Greek, benevolent charity 
smacked only of effeminacy ; let the individual take care 
of himself, and if through inability to do so he went to 
the wall, so much the better for the community.* 

On the whole, then, we can scarcely avoid the con- 
clusion that in Grecian lands, during the classical times, 
the social dismembership of the deaf and dumb reached 
almost a climax; that some must sooner or later have 
met with violent or semi-violent extinction; that others 
may have remained sequestrated from public gaze or else 
banished from home, in order that family shame might 
be avoided ; that possibly a few, very few, born among 
the high and wealthy, or possessing unusual native 
capacity and energy, may have barely held their own, 
and eked out an endurable existence till the end. At the 
very best, however, their isolation must have been greater 
than in many other countries, and aggravated by ill-con- 
cealed contempt on the part of most of their fellow Greeks. 
As the reader, be he some educated intelligent deaf per- 
son or not, puts down this dark story of a long past 
chapter and closes the pages containing it, let him recall 
what exists around him to-day in contrast, and exult with 


*See Mahaffy’s ‘‘Social Life in Greece,” p. 30, for instance. He 
says regarding compassion toward the afflicted among the Greeks: 
‘* This duty seems to have been delegated to Zeus, whose amours and 
other amusements often prevented him from attending to his business.” 
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honest pride in the achievements of our beloved Union 
in behalf of those whose antecedents in Greece stumbled 
through cruel darkness to welcome graves. 


J. A. TILLINGHAST, 
President White Fellow in Economics and History, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


BREATH AND VOICE. 


In the treatment cf speech defects of hearing persons 
certain methods have sometimes to be employed which, 
with slight modifications, might be used in the instruction 
of the deaf to promote fluency of speech, to strengthen a 
weak voice, and to correct a high-pitched voice. It isa 
well-known fact that of the three different modes of 
breathing—diaphragmatic, costal, and clavicular—the sec- 
ond, viz., costal breathing, should be principally employed 
in speaking. I believe I am safe in saying that, in nine 
cases out of ten, the entire dependence upon the action 
of the diaphragm in keeping the lungs supplied with air 
for purposes of phonation is the cause of the jerky way 
of speaking and of other faults into which deaf articula- 
tors are apt to fall. A simple exercise which Dr. H. 
Campbell, of London, England, recommends in his recent 
work, “Respiratory Exercises in the Treatment of 
Disease,” will be found very useful, as it promotes costal 
breathing for speaking purposes. It is in substance as 
follows: 

Let the palm of each hand be placed on the lower ribs 
of the corresponding side of the body, so that the ends 
of the middle fingers meet in front. Now an attempt 
should be made to separate the hands as far as possible 
by expanding the lower ribs. The hands should move 
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with the ribs so that they are drawn backwards and apart 
while the lower chest expands; the lower ribs should 
then be allowed to return slowly to their former position, 
and the hands to come together again. Care should be 
taken not to raise the shoulders nor protrude the 
abdomen. All effort should be concentrated on the ex- 
pansion of the lower ribs, and there should be no other 
bodily movement of any kind. The least tendency to 
audibility or drawing ia of air during the exercise should 
be carefully subdued. If the lower ribs expand, the 
lungs expand at the same time without any special effort 
on the part of the student, and the air will rush into them. 
During the first attempt the hands may not become sepa- 
rated more than about half an inch, but after ample 
practice the student will be able to increase the distance 
considerably. I have seen boys and girls just entering 
upon their teens, who learned to separate their hands in 
this exercise to a distance of an inch and a half without 
great effort. 

Since in connected utterance the breath has to be re- 
plenished rapidly during the pauses between sentences of 
moderate length or between the parts of a long sentence, 
while the expirations have to be protracted as much as 
possible, the expansion of the lower ribs in this exercise, 
which is accompanied by inhalation, should be accom- 
plished as rapidly as can be done without jerking, and 
the relaxation of the ribs, which causes the emptying of 
the lungs, should proceed very slowly and gradually. 

The exercise should be practiced with the lips slightly 
apart. In ordinary breathing for vital purposes the mouth 
is closed and the air passes in and out through the nose. 
During speaking we breathe with the mouth open, because 
in this way the lungs are filled more quickly than when 
the air has to enter through the narrow nasal passages. 
It is not necessary to keep the mouth wide open ; a slight 
separation of the lips is quite sufficient. 
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The following exercise in retaining the breath will, if 
regularly practiced, increase the breathing capacity. 
When the lower ribs have been expanded, and the hands 
have by this means been separated as far as possible, 
they should be retained in this position for five seconds. 
The student should time himself by counting silently from 
one to five, or the teacher may do the counting. At the 
end of the interval of five seconds, the ribs should be 
allowed to relax gradually, so that the hands will come 
together very slowly in the space of ten seconds. During 
the interval of five seconds, the student should neither 
inhale nor exhale, and every part of his body should be 
in a complete state of rest—there should not be the 
slightest twitching or moving of any muscle. Careshould 
be taken that the student does not hold the breath by 
shutting the glottis, but by keeping the lower ribs ex- 
panded. The interval of five seconds may be increased at 
the rate of one second per week untilthe elevation of the 
ribs can be comfortably maintained for eight seconds by 
children and twelve seconds by older pupils. 

When the student has gained control over this costal 
movement, let him expand his lower ribs, pause five 
seconds, then emit the sound of the broad Italian ah, 
continuing it as long as it can be steadily maintained. 
Let him practice the vowels aw, e, 00, in the same manner. 
When this has been sufficiently done, let him enounce in 
the same way as many repetitions of each of these vowels 
as can be effected with one expiration, taking care that 
the lower ribs are kept well expanded till the last sound 
has been emitted. Next, short phrases or sentences 
should be used instead of single sounds. Gradually the 
pupil should form the habit of expanding his lower ribs, 
pausing two seconds every time before beginning to speak 
in ordinary conversation, and maintaining the expansion 
of the ribs till he has to replenish his breath. Persons 
whose speech is normal do this unconsciously all the 
while, 
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There are certain calisthenic exercises that strengthen 
the organs of breathing, and are therefore very useful. 

I. Standing erect, with heels and knees together, and 
toes apart at an angle of about sixty degrees, raise arms, 
elbows straight, palms down, to shoulder level at side, 
hold them in that position for five seconds, then drop them 
slowly. The upward movement of the arms helps to raise 
the ribs and expand the chest, thereby promoting inhala- 
tion; hence it should be performed rapidly. The down- 
ward movement of the arms is accompanied by a lower- 
ing of the ribs, promoting exhalation. It should there- 
fore be very slow and gradual. The pupil should be 
required to practice single vowels or to speak sentences 
during the downward movement of the arms. The exer- 
cise may be repeated eight or ten times in succession, and 
some other vowel or sentence, as the case may be, should 
be substituted after it has been repeated three times. In 
most cases the voice used in connection with this arm 


movement sounds far better and more natural than with- 


out it. Speaking exercises should be combined with all 
the following arm movements : 

II. Standing position.—The arms, held stiff, are moved 
from the sides of the body outwards, until they are in a 
vertical position parallel to each other, and close to the 
sides of the head; retain them in this position for seven 
seconds, then return them tothe sides of the body. 
Repeat vowel or speak sentence while the arms are slowly 
descending. Practice this exercise eight or ten times in 
succession. 

III. Assume standing position.— While the hands rest 
firmly on the hips, with the thumbs behind, and the fingers 
in front, the elbows are moved backward as far as they 
will go, they are held there for seven seconds, and then 
slowly returned to their original position. 

IV. With fingers interlaced, hold your hands on the 
back of your head, move elbows quickly backward, pause 
from five to eight seconds, then move them slowly forward. 
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V. The arms held stiff are swung round as far as possi- 
ble. Pause ten seconds while arms are held up in the 
vertical position, and speak your sentence while they 
move slowly downwards. 

VI. The arms are flexed at the elbows, and held close 
to the sides, They are energetically moved upwards and 
extended to the vertical, held there during an eight-seconds 
pause and slowly returned to the original position. 

VII. Clasp hands firmly on the small of your back, then 
with your hands clasped move your arms rapidly down- 
ward as far as they will go, pause from six to eight seconds, 
and utter a single vowel or a whole sentence while your 
hands move slowly upward to the original position. 

VIII. The arms, held horizontally in front, are moved 
downwards and backwards close to the sides of the body 
as far as they will go, the body remaining perfectly erect ; 
they are held there during a pause of some seconds and 
the speaking exercise is combined with their return move- 
ment. 

IX. The arms held horizontally in front of the body 
are swung backwards in the horizontal plane ; raise your- 
self on your toes, remain standing on your toes with out- 
stretched arms during a pause of ten seconds, then let 
your heels go down slowly while arms return to the 
original position. 


The remainder of this article treats of the voice. The 
problem of photographing the interior of the larynx while 
the vocal cords are in action has at last been success- 
fully solved. The following photographs are copied from 
the Jatest work on stammering, by Dr. H. Gutzmann, of 
Berlin, Germany. The originals were taken by Dr. Muse- 
hold, also of Berlin. No.1 shows the position of the 
vocal chords during inspiration; No. 2, during expira- 
tion; Nos. 3 to 6, during whispering with gradually in- 
creasing force; No. 7, during the production of a chest 
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tone; Nos. 8 and 9, during the production of a head 
tone. 

These photographs show that while we inhale, the 
glottis is wide open; while we exhale it is somewhat con- 
tracted; in whispering, the forepart is closed and a small 


8 


triangular space at the back—pars respiratoria—is left 
open ; during the production of a good chest tone, the 
vocal cords are approximated throughout the entire 
length, leaving one straight chink between them ; and, 
finally, during the production of a high, shrill voice, this 
chink is wider. Sometimes a person speaks in a high 
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tone because the muscles of his throat are weak and un- 
able to bring the vocal cords close together ; sometimes. 
roughness of the edges of the vocal cords or excrescences 
will prevent their coming together evenly. In the latter 
case treatment by a throat specialist should be resorted 
to. 

In Dr. H. Gutzmann’s work on stammering, which was 
mentioned above, aseries of simple diagrams is to be found 


Fie. 1. 


which, when taken in connection with the photographs, 
gives a very clear idea of the positions of the cartilage + of 
the larynx and the actions of its muscles during the proc- 
esses of respiration and phonation. These diagrams will 
be reproduced in the following with some modifications. 

In Fig. 1 the dotted circle represents the cricoid carti- 
lage; the curves AB and AB’ the thyroid cartilage; the 
dotted lines AC and AC’ the vocal cords ; the triangles 
CDE and C’'D'E’ the arytenoid cartilages. The pentagon 
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ACDD’C’ shows the shape of the glottis when it is wide 
open during the act of inhalation. See photograph No. 
1. Through the simple contraction of the musculus 
vocalis which extends along the vocal cords, the edges 
DC and D’C' are brought into straight lines with the 
edges of the vocal cords and the pentagon ACDD’C’ in 
Fig. 1 is changed to the triangle ADD’ of Fig. 2. This 
triangle ADD’ shows the shape of the glottis while we 
exhale. Compare it with photograph No. 2. 


Fic. 2. 


The arrows EF and E’F’ indicate the direction of the 
musculi crico-aryt. lat. When these muscles contract, 
C and OC’ are brought together, so that the edges of the 
vocal cords touch and there is a triangular opening left 
at the back between the arytenoid cartilages, This is the 
position for whispering. See Fig. 2, and compare it with 
photographs Nos. 3, 4,5, 6. If the voice is to be sounded, 
this triangular opening has to be closed and the vocal 
cords must be slightly separated. This is accomplished 
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through the muse. transversi which contract in the direc- 
tion indicated by the arrows in Fig. 4. Compare this 
figure with photograph No. 7. 
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From all this it is to be seen that when we inhale and 
then proceed to sound the voice three different sets of 
muscles are brought into play: first, the musc. voc. con- 
tract and change the wide pentagonal opening of the glot- 
tis, as seen in Fig. 1, to the triangular opening as seen in 
Fig. 2; second, the muse. crico-aryt. lat. contract, by which 
the vocal cords are approximated, and a small triangular 
opening is formed at the back; and, third, the muse. 
transversi contract, by which this triangular opening is 
closed and the vocal cords are brought into the position 
that is requisite for the production of a good tone of 
voice. With a certain class of speech sufferers among 
hearing persons it is necessary to exercise each of these 
three sets of muscles separately, and then combine their 
actions in regular order. The student is required to take 
a correct costal inhalation, pause two seconds, assume the 
position of the mouth for the vowel wh, and then exhale 
gently with the mouth in this position; next he is required 
to repeat this process and to change to a whisper without 
any stoppage after the exhalation; and, lastly, he per- 
forms all these three actions, viz., exhalation, whisper, and 
voice, in regular order without any break between one and 
the next. The same thing is done with all the other 
vowels. In my opinion the voices of some deaf articu- 
lators could be greatly improved by exercises of this sort. 
They would learn to bring the different sets of muscles 
of the larynx into play in regular order, and properly to 
control their actions, so that one set will not be contracted 
too much and the other not enough. We all know that 
a deaf pupil who has once spoken, although he may have 
entirely lost his speech before entering school, will learn 
to use his voice in a more natural manner than the con- 
genitally deaf. In all probability this is due to the fact 
that, while the child could hear, the three different sets of 
muscles that are concerned in the production of the voice 
were naturally acting correctly and this natural habit has 
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been retained, while in the congenitally deaf child the 
action of these muscles is not as exact as is necessary to 
sound the voice correctly. The following diagram illus- 
trates the exercise which is recommended. The arrows 
indicate expansion of the ribs and (2) stands for two sec- 
onds’ pause : 


Perhaps it will be well to say a word about the difference 
between an exhalation anda whisper. A regular exhalation 
is noiseless; a whisper may be loud enough to be heard 
across a good-sized room, yetif you place the end of your 
finger on the proper spot of your neck, you will notice 
that there is no movement whatever of the vocal cords. 
The noise is produced by the friction of the outgoing 
current of air with the edges of the arytenoid cartilages 
which form the small triangular opening as shown in Fig. 
3. By holding the back of his hand before the mouth, 
the pupil can feel that as the exhalation is changed to a 
whisper, the breath becomes warmer, and it becomes still 


warmer when the voice is started. 
DAVID GREENE, 
1122 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


Ir can hardly be denied that the teaching of English 
is, on the whole, the least successful part of the work of 
our schools for the hearing as well as. of those for the 
deaf. In spite of the liberal share of time allowed to this 
study, and of the rigid examination tests applied, our 
high-schools and colleges, in too large a. proportion of 
cases, fail to awaken in their graduates an intelligent ap- 
preciation of and delight in the masterpieces of English 
literature and to give them a competent mastery of their 
mother tongue. 

While excuses for these shortcomings may be found in 
the pressure of other studies, in the neglect of careful 
expression in the conversation even in homes of refine- 
ment and cultivation, and in the circumstance that the 
daily newspaper, which forms the largest and the most 
immediately interesting part of the reading of most of us, 
is for the most part hastily written in awkward phrases 
by uncultivated persons, yet there must be a residuum of 
justice in the complaints against our methods of English 
study. 

If, wishing to know what our high-schools are doing in 
this line, we find among the college entrance requirements 
“ Henry Esmond,” we feel encouraged. Surely, if a boy 
of eighteen can be made to understand and to enjoy the 
wonderful skill with which Thackeray has reproduced the 
conversation, the acts, the prejudices, the habits of 
thought of a past century, if he can appreciate the play 
of motives in the “honor,” the “loyalty,” and the 
“religion” of the characters of the third and of the 
fourth Viscounts Castlewood and their respective spouses 
and of Harry Esmond—this is something very well worth 
while. But if, in looking over the examination papers. 


we find that his study has been directed toward fixing in 
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his mind the line of succession of the Castlewood title, 
the movements of Father Holt, the details of the expedi- 
tion to Vigo, we must feel that the unhappy student has 
been fed on the husks to the neglect of the kernel. 

And the mischief is, not only that he has missed the 
nutriment which this book might have yielded, but 
that he has been made to believe that the husk com- 
prises the whole edible contents of a book. He ought to 
have been led to wish to read “The Virginians” and 
whatever else will give him Thackeray’s best; he should 
have been prepared better to understand and to enjoy 
Pepys and Evelyn and Swift ; he should have been more 
capable of judging the faithfulness of Macaulay and of 
Lecky. As it is, he merely sets down Thackeray as one 
more “grind,” and has no more notion of finding pleas- 
ure in sitting down for an afternoon with “ Pendennis” 
than of amusing himself with conjugating the Greek 
verbs in sz. 

In teaching the student to use language there is also, 
apparently, a false ideal among teachers. The aim seems 
to be to produce well-turned sentences which shall violate 
no rules of grammar and which shall be free from every- 
thing which may be considered inelegant. 

It is significant that we see in the papers every now 
and then a list of objectionable words and phrases, an /ndex 
Expurgatorius of heretical expressions, prepared by some 
professor for the guidance of his students. Usually we 
find no discrimination between offences of different grades, 
as if, in a code of conduct, articles six, seven, and eight 
of the Decalogue were sandwiched in between direc- 
tions to shut the door after you, to wipe your feet on 
the mat, and not to pour your tea into the saucer to cool. 
Inelegancies are as heinous as ineptitudes ; an unfashion- 
able word is no less an offence than a word used ina 
misleading sense. Now, judged by any worthy standard, 
that is good English which expresses a clean-cut thought 
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inthe mind of the speaker and impresses sharply the 
very same thought on the mind of the hearer. Usually 
this result is best reached by language which conforms 
to the rules of rhetoric and of grammar, and to polite 
usage. But one is not master of the tongue who does 
not know when he can best say what he has to say by 
breaking any of these rules, or who hesitates, on occasion, 
so to do. Shakespeare, the King James Bible, Swift, 
Bunyan—here we have the English language at its best, 
covering, certainly, a very wide range of thought, and yet 
no four English authors could be named who are less re- 
gardful of the niceties of speech. To be always on one’s 
guard against a “split infinitive ” or a “ continued passive ” 
or against ending a sentence with a preposition is a sure 
way to be a nerveless, ineffective speaker or writer. 

Slang used habitually indicates a want of precision of 
thought or insufficient command of words, yet one who 
knows English well and who has a sense of fitness will 
sometimes make his speech more effective and more appro- 
priate, as well as more picturesque, by a phrase taken 
from “the man in the street.” In speaking of an alert, 
shrewd, circumspect person, it is better to say that he is 
“well-posted” than that he is “ well-informed.” The 
word connotes something of the neatness, the precision, 
the promptness of the bookkeeper in transferring the 
scattered items from the other books of account to the 
proper ledger heading—something, too, of the limitations 
of the information thus carefully collected. 

Not that the use of language is a light and easy thing 
to acquire. “ This sort goeth not forth but by prayer and 
fasting.” One must read widely, must weigh the deriva- 
tion, the associations, the shades of meaning, the rhythm 
and sound-quality of words. He must be quick to recog- 
nize a familiar thought in a better form—‘ What oft was 
thought but ne’er so well expressed ”—and to see in what 
the superiority of form consists. He must, above all, 
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take pains that whenever he speaks or writes, his words 
are an expression of a clear thought. He must, therefore, 
in order to improve in his use of language, always be 
learning, always adding to and broadening his knowledge, 
and, consequently, must always be enunciating to himself 
his new ideas, and restating his old ideas in their new 
arrangement. 

It is very true that most of the language teaching 
which is done by teachers of the deaf is of a grade very 
much lower than that of which this paper has treated. 
It does not follow, however, that this paper has no 
practical bearing ou the work of teachers of the deaf. 
Education is one connected whole, from the kindergarten 
to the university. An improvement at one end of the 
system may often be usefully applied at the other. In 
the college it was found that the bench-work in the 
laboratory taught valuable lessons as to the inexorable 
exactness of the world of matter and the need of veracity in 
deeds as in words—lessons which were not as well learned 
from the Greek lexicon or the integral calculus. By ap- 
plying the underlying principle, the primary schools are 
teaching the same lessons through manual training. 

To apply to elementary work the principles which have 
been indicated above as governing the right teaching of 
English would make this paper too long, and would be 
quite unnecessary. The writer does not think himself 
capable of instructing the readers of the Anna/s as to the 
details of their work. He hopes only that he may have 
presented a view of the work from another point than the 
usual one. 

It is true, as well for children and of their simple read- 
ing as it is for grown men, that “ books are not absolutely 
dead things, but do contain a potency of life in them to 
be as active as that soul was whose progeny they are.” 
It is true that in reading as in morals, “the letter killeth 
but the spirit giveth life ;” that a study of language which 
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ends in studying language is profitless and wearying, 
while a study of language as a key to the world without 
and the world of mind and soul within, is the most in- 
spiring and fruitful of all study. It is true that in teach- 
ing a pupil to write nothing more than sentences which 
will earn a good mark, we give him a training not much 
higher than if we spent our time in teaching him euchre, 
but if we lead him to express his genuine thought 
adequately in words, we make him, in a very true and 
deep sense, master of himself and a fellow of his brother 


men. 
WESTON JENKINS, 
Instructor in the Alabama Institute, Talladega, Alabama. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR AN ORAL CLASS OF BEGINNERS. 


Iris my purpose to emphasize some general truths derived 
from a careful consideration of the task of the teacher in 
charge of a beginning class of oral pupils. Their im- 
portance is obvious in the light of the consideration that 
the degree of their practical observance gauges the suc- 
cess of both teacher and taught. 

An examination of current educational aims and 
methods proves the existence of some false ideas in regard 
to the philosophy of education. There is one very com- 
mon mistake to which I would like to call attention; that 
is the placing of beginning classes in the hands of inex- 
perienced and imperfectly trained teachers. This prac- 
tice is due to a lack of perfect understanding and a 
proper appreciation of the difficulties and the importance - 
of this class of work. 

Language, as defined by Dr. Culling, “consists prima- 
rily of a sequence of variously related sound symbols, 
definitely adjusted to a corresponding sequence of ideas 
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. or thoughts.” It is addressed primarily to the ear and 
not to the eye; therefore, the task of reproducing these 
sounds is comparatively easy for the hearing child. The 
connections of the ear with the brain are more numerous 
than in the case of any other organ, and greater in bulk. 
The ear performs the office of a central station and thus 
saves an immense amount of energy. The hearing child 
learns through the ear not only to interpret one experi- 
ence in terms of another, but his own in terms of some 
other person’s experience. With the little deaf child the 
case is entirely different. He may learn to read the lips 
by watching those about him, but he cannot learn to talk 
by this means alone. 

A high authority says: “ All human utterances may be 
resolved into elementary sounds, or oral actions; and all 
the varieties of phonetic elements in different languages 
are the result of definite mechanical adjustments of the 
organs of speech. The organs are the same in all men, 
and, consequently, every person possesses naturally the 
ability to speak any or every language.” When this state- 
ment was first made it was received with some incredulity ; 
now every one knows that a deaf child of intelligence 
whose organs are perfect can be taught to speak. As no 
one naturally speaks a language he has never heard, and 
as the deaf child has never heard English, he must acquire 
it by study, and to do this successfully he must have good 
instruction. The teacher who attempts to teach the 
elementary sounds of our language should be a student 
of the mechanism of speech. She should know the exact 
formation of each element and the proper method of de- 
velopment of each sound. Thus she is able to prevent 
mistakes and to correct them as soon as they are made. 
It seems hardly possible that the question as to the ad- 
visability of these children receiving expert and pains- 
taking instruction in the exact values of these sounds 
and in their reproduction at the very outset admits of 
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more than one reply in the light of common reason. As 
we all know, a bad habit of pronunciation will linger 
long and usually outlast all subsequent impressions in- 
tended to eradicate it. In theory we all agree with 
Professor Bowen’s favorite maxim, “‘ The foundation must 
be stronger than the superstructure,” but in practice we 
frequently neglect the application of it. It is unfortu- 
nately true that the best to be obtained is often not good 
enough for our little learners. They should be saved 
from beginning with errors, for, as Horace Mann said, 
“Where anything is growing, one former is worth a 
thousand re-formers.” 

The majority of pupils entering our schools are from 
five to eight vears of age. How winsome are the smiling 
lips and inquiring eyes of these tiny searchers after 
knowledge! The bright faces turn to us with wonderful 
possibilities, and it is the task and the privilege of the ~ 
teacher to present a medium for realizing these possi- 
bilities. First, there must be a genuine sympathy with the 
intelligent young soul struggling to give expression to its 
imprisoned .thoughts. She must give it a language with 
which to clothe these thoughts, and to do this success- 
fully she must have her work systematically planned— 
having all available material and possible suggestions at 
hand for judicious use. 

From the beginning a regular programme is followed. 
For the first three months each hour is regarded as a 
session in itself, and is divided into periods of fifteen 
minutes each. 

The only informing senses the deaf child possesses are 
sight and touch, consequently the teacher must make the 
development of these the basis of her work. The follow- 
ing exercises are arranged with a two-fold purpose—to 
train and develop the senses, and to furnish the child 
with a sufficiently large amount of personal activity to 
keep his attention fresh and alert. 
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Motion.—Motion generally appeals to a child first, then 
color. Therefore at the commencement of instruction the 
pupil is given such physical exercises as jumping, run- 
ning, walking, etc. Later, when such exercises have be- 
come familiar they are succeeded by gymnastics of the 
arms and hands, and later the tongue, face, ete. 

Some of these exercises may be used with advantage 
during the entire year as “ rests,” and others as exercises 
in speech-reading. The training of sight through motion 
is a preparation for articulation, leading to it easily and 
naturally. 

Color.--The cultivation of sight is continued by exer- 
cises in matching colors. The teacher holds up a bit of 
worsted for a second, then conceals it among others of 
various colors, and the child is required to identify the 
one to which his attention was directed. This is followed 
by a practice-in matching other objeets-and materials and 
by practice with the color chart. Direct color work ex- 
tends over the first weeks only. 

Form.—Simple geometrical solids are used in the first 
exercises for the development of the sense of form. These 
are followed by tablets of uniform thickness, varying only 
in outline. The teacher holds up one of these solids or 
tablets and the child is asked to find one like it. As soon 
as he has become expert in this he is allowed the more 
difficult task of reproducing the designs that the teacher 
composes of splints, sticks, etc. Here it is found that 
the presence of color helps the pupil in the perception of 
form and facilitates the analysis of his work. For in- 
stance, he will find it easier to copy a figure composed of 
red, blue, and green sticks than one formed of green sticks 
only. The observation of form tends directly to speech: 
and speech-reading as well as paves the way for writing. 
As another preparation for writing, the pupil is exercised 
in tracing lines and letters, which he finds tiresome at 
first, but soon the little hand learns to grasp the pencil 
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with an intelligent comprehension of the significance of 
the characters as another outlet for his thoughts ; and he 
is immensely proud of his ability to exhaust “ copy.” 
With all of this training it is not surprising that our 
pupils write much better than the average normal child 
of the same age. 

Number.—There are many devices for teaching num- 
bers. Toy dogs, cats, etc., may be used in this way: 
Begin by placing two or three of these objects on the 
table, allowing just time for a general glance at them, 
then removing them and requiring the pupil to reproduce 
the number. After a few weeks the abacus comes into 
use. The teacher gives the number from her lips and 
the pupil shows the same with the beads, or she may 
write the figure on the board and have the child show 
the corresponding number in objects. By January he 
can count to ten and usually reaches one hundred before 
the end of the year. 

Touch.—To the casual observer the raison d’étre of the 
cultivation of the sense of touch in the deaf is not appar- 
ent. Touch, however, is the fundamental intellectual 
sense, and it is necessary to use it to supplement the 
sight of the deaf learning to speak, there being so many 
motions that cannot be conveyed to the eye. The pupil 
is shown an object, one of the models used in his former 
practice. After a swift glance he closes his eyes and 
recognizes it by the sense of touch from others of similar 
shape. Later, all of the exercises are performed with 
closed eyes. When this can be done with sufficient accu- 
racy and dispatch, a basket of weighted balls is brought 
out, and, with closed eyes, the pupil weighs a ball in his 
hand for a moment, drops it into the basket, and is re- 
quired to select it by weight from its companions. Then 
follows an exercise for distinguishing the texture of cloth, 
and a further exercise in this cultivation is to require the 
pupil to distinguish the size and texture of strings. As 
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he advances in this practice, vibration is studied by the 
introduction of the guitar with its varying strings. To 
distinguish the vibration of high and low notes is a diffi- 
cult accomplishment. Thus the work is carried on to the 
end of the year. The recognition of objects in regard to 
size, shape, length, and smoothness ; of groups of objects 
in regard to position and number, and of strings in regard 
to tension, vibration, and other qualities, makes the child 
quick to watch the lips, and enables him to reproduce the 
vibrations in the larynx, nose, etc. 

These exercises are arranged on the basis of providing 
an intermediate step between bodily activity and intel- 
lectual work, as well as affording a medium for the culti- 
vation of the senses. It is found that these young 
children enjoy the active factor which predominates in 
them. 

Articulation.—The grosser steps toward articulation, 
such as facial gymnastics, are begun on the first day of 
school; but no attempt is made to teach a word until after 
six weeks, that time being devoted to drill on the elements. 
This is found to be the shortest way to the desired end, 
and at the close of the year it will be seen that the pupil 
has acquired a better knowledge of language, both spoken 
and written, than if words had been attempted immediately 
upon entering school. 

The first elements taught are breath consonants, 
beginning with A and p. The pupil is provided with a 
hand mirror, and the teacher points out to the little ones’ 
inquiring eyes the position for the tongue and lips, which 
he is quick to imitate. Preparatory to articulation, dia- 
grams are introduced, and the tongue, teeth, and lips are 
identified. Very soon the child learns to associate each 
diagram with the element which it represents, and, with 
the aid of the teacher, the use of the hand glass, and the 
manipulator, the positions are soon mastered. 

In order that the first elements may be perfectly assim- 
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ilated before new ones are attempted, they are put into 
such easy combinations as whp, thp, thf, etc., and the 
pupil thoroughly drilled upon them. As a further means 
of impressing the memory the class is given individual 
slates; and the teacher, after securing the attention of 
all, gives the combinations from her lips. If the pupil 
does not know or has forgotten his instruction, he is re- 
quired to place a line in the blank space and pass on to 
the next. After all have been written the teacher cor- 
rects the slates and points out each mistake. 

When most of the breath consonants have been learned 
the class is ready for the voice consonants and vowels. 
As soon as a vowel is learned it is combined, both initial 
and final, with the consonants already taken. Thus the 
work continues until all of the elements are familiar both 
from the written and the spoken interpretation. The 
number of weeks required to complete this work varies 
with the age and ability of the class, but, when done, during 
the remainder of the year only one hour a day is devoted 
to the correction of imperfect sounds and drill on new 
words and difficult combinations. When the pupil is able 
to give the sounds of several of the vowels and consonants, 
and has learned the written symbols for the same, they 
are written on large sheets of manila paper in positions 
corresponding to those of the printed charts to be used 
later. Only the sounds that have been perfectly mastered 
are placed on these charts, as they are intended as a meas- 
ure of what has been accomplished rather than to indicate 
what is still to be learned. 

As the new words are learned they are written on the 
wall slates and allowed to remain until the pupil has 
become familiar with them. Each one that is added to 
the list is welcomed with delight. Sentences framed by 
the pupil are read from the wall slates, and later from 
typewritten copies, the teacher correcting the errors in 
pronunciation. 
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.The teacher should be constantly on the alert for errors 
in pronunciation. By constant association with her 
pupil she is apt to become accustomed to his pronuncia- 
tion, and speech that is easily understood by her may be 
absolutely unintelligible to a stranger. These defects are 
often due to an incorrect position of the vocal organs, 
and can usually be corrected by the teacher assuming the 
proper position and allowing the pupil to examine her 
mouth, and having him imitate it by looking in the glass. 
When the position is one that cannot be shown in this 
way diagrams will be found useful. Draw two diagrams, 
one showing the incorrect position and one showing the 
correct position ; point out the difference in the two, and 
encourage the child in trying to get the right one. 

Sometimes unintelligibility is due to incorrect accent or 
emphasis. The accented syllables or words may be shown 
by writing them in much larger letters or by having the 
pupil feel the stronger vibration in the teacher's larynx. 
This work is important and should receive due attention. 

Speech is cultivated by constant oral expression of 
thought. Many of the mechanical difficulties in learning 
oral language are mastered in the desire to express 
thought. Hence, the importance of awakening in the 
mind of the child a sense of the need of speech. This is 
very difficult of accomplishment in combined-system 
schools, where the pupils have unrestricted recourse to 
signs and finger-spelling for the expression of their ideas. 

Speech-reading.—The instruction in speech-reading be- 
gins as soon as the child enters school. This initiatory 
instruction, however, is very simple, and consists of such 
commands as “jump,” “run,” “fold your hands,” ete. 
The development of the sense of form and the cultivation 
of the power of concentrating attention are important 
factors in producing good lip-readers. Among the first 
things the pupil learns is the fact that everything, him- 
self included, has a name, and he very soon comprehends 
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that the gyrations he sees on the faces around him mean 
something. With this revelation comes the keenest de- 
sire to participate in the exciting delight. 

He is now taught the names of familiar objects about 
him, and as soon as he has learned these they are put 
into such easy sentences as “Shut the door, George,” 
“Put a top on the table, Tom.” The conscious pride of 
the champion speech-reader is frequently very amusing, 
and this friendly rivalry is not without good results in 
stimulating the energy of the class. In every schoolroom 
the teacher finds that emulation plays an absolutely vital 
part. Asa further stimulus to ambition a little judicious 
applause, joined in by all the class, is most effective. It 
serves also as an aid in holding the attention of the pupils 
during lessons. 

After about three months’ training the pupil should be 
able to understand the usual directions which are given 
in the schoolroom and at the table, and by the end of the 
year he comprehends much simple language. The con- 
scientious teacher never allows an opportunity to go by, 
in school or out of school, to speak to her pupils and have 
them speak to her, for in speech-reading the pupils must 
learn to do by doing. 

In the earlier lessons the teacher’s mouth should be on 
a level with the pupils’ eyes, and her chair should be 
placed in such a position that the light from the school- 
room windows will fail on her face. If possible, the 
pupils should have their backs to the light. It will be 
an advantage if they are required to change places in the 
class so that they may all see the teacher’s face from 
different angles. 

Language Work.—In all instraction the aim is to keep 
alive and direct the active questioning attitude of the 
child, and to subordinate the acquisition of facts to the 
development of intellectual self-control—that is, the power 
to think. Immense damage is done whenever the cover- 
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ing of a certain amount of ground is made the end at the 
expense of thoroughness and habits of inquiry aud re- 
flection. When such methods are pursued acquiring 
tends. to replace inquiring. 

Very little originality or variety of expression is ex- 
pected of the pupil during the first year of his instruction. 
At this time the object of the work is to give him language 
to clothe the thoughts he already possesses rather than to 
convey to his mind new thoughts. 

In the first efforts to teach language the words selected 
should be the names of objects with which the pupil is 
familiar. As pew words and sentences are acquired they 
are put into a book which the child carries in his pocket. 
It is a convenient resource for entertainment for the little 
one at table and during recess. As opportunity occurs 
new conversational language is carried on, such as “ Good 
morning,” “‘How are you?” “TI thank you,” etc. The 
selection of words to be taught depends entirely upon the 
needs of the pupil, and the pupil needs only what he 
uses. The use depends upon the demands, of his home 
and school life. Drills on lists of words are not interesting 
to our little learner, and if continued for any great length 
of time, are apt to discourage and disgust him.. Whatever 
legitimately increases the interest of the child in the ob- 
ject of his attention is pedagogically good ; whatever de- 
creases it is pedagogically bad. From the point of view 
of the pupil the sentence is the real field of interest. In- 
dividual words derive their significance for him largely 
from their function in the sentence. Consequently, when 
it is possible, new words are taught in sentences. 

Mr. Warren Robinson, in his excellent paper entitled 
“ A New Device in Language Teaching,”* says: _ 

“Tt is all too easy for the teacher to magnify his office 
and encumber his pupils with a lot of words which are 
far more of a hindrance than a help to their advance- 


*See the Annals, vol. xliii, pp. 78-87, 170-183. 
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ment, not to mention the time thrown away on them. 
Moreover, it often misleads the teacher into supposing 
that his success depends more upon the number of words 
or forms he can cram into the heads of his pupils than 
upon. the vigorous drill he can give to a few of the most 
general and universal terms, which in itself involves a 
far larger training and development of the language sense 
and the mind in general than anything else in this branch 
of our work. The fact must never be lost sight of in the 
preparation for the mastery of any language or science 
that it is the training in its fundamentals that really pre- 
pares the mind for the proper understanding and practice 
of the subject in its larger and more complex relations. 
It has been said, ‘You only half know a word when you 
know its meaning; it is yours entirely only when you can 
use it correctly and without effort.’ ” 

Professor Culling, who is an acknowledged authority on 
language-teaching, says: 

“The distinction between the active and the passive 
memory is one of prime importance for the language 
teacher, because of certain implications for his work. 
The contents of the active memory respond readily to the 
voluntary call of the individual; those of the passive 
memory on the other hand fail thus to respond. The 
bearing of this upon the acquirement of a language be- 
comes at once obvious. The English vocabulary actually 
at our command for the expression of thought arising in 
our minds bears a relation to a still larger vocabulary of 
words and idioms, recognized more or less dimly at sight, 
but never obeying our call, not unlike that of a smaller to 
a larger concentrate circle. The former is definite, clear- 
cut, and under control. It is held in readiness by what 
I have termed the active memory, and is the measure of 
our effective grasp upon the resources of our mother 
tongue. The latter is a more or less unknown territory. 
Its boundaries are vague, its contents are ill-assorted and 
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but loosely bound together by the associative principle, 
and we are frequently the victims of its illusions. It is 
the home of Mrs. Malaprop, and is embraced within what 
I term the passive memory. Half glimpses, distorted 
views, and downright misconception are its staple prod- 
ucts. In spite of the most vigorous efforts to supplant 
it by something better, enough of this limbo will remain 
untouched to annoy and distress its possessor through 
life.” 

When the little deaf child enters school he has no 
vocabulary, and in creating one for him the task of prime 
importance is to enlarge the vocabulary held by the 
active memory. The active memory can be cultivated 
by self activity involved in combining and recombining 
the impressions already received; that is, in reproduc- 
tion. When a story is given orally the pupil is required 
to reproduce it in writing. In taking up a new story the 
children first learn the new words, each being associated 
as far as possible with the appropriate object, action, or 
quality. For instance, verbs are associated with actions 
seen and nouns presented in connection with the corre- 
sponding objects. The new words are put into the child’s 
note-book and their spelling learned. The pupil is then 
required to use them in sentences of his own construction. 

For the sake of the drill in language the pupil is occa- 
sionally allowed to answer questions in sentences, thus: 

Where did John go? 

John went to town. 

What did he carry in his hand ? 

He carried a basket in his hand. 

But in most of their work and in all of their recitations 
they are required to give short answers, as this method 
begets clearer thinking ; thus: 

Where did John go? 

To town. 

What did he carry in his hand ? 

A basket. 
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In, order to.secure alertness of attention the blackboard 
work is sometimes erased-as soon as written and the child 
required to rewrite it or to-tell what he has read. 

During the first year the aim is to gain a simple vocab- 
ulary and conversational English. No conscious grammar 
work is attempted. Writing, spelling, punctuation, the 
use of capitals and grammatical forms are acquired by 
constantly expressing thought with the pen. ‘Language 
is learned by using it. 

For'a class of average ability, composed of pupils from 
five to eight years of age, the outline of language work for 
the yéar is about as follows: 

Verbs.—One hundred, present, past, and future tenses ; 
declarative, negative, and interrogative forms. 

Nouns.—Names of common objects the chiid sees about 
him, including names of persons and days of the week. 

Pronouns.—The personal pronouns, with a few excep- 
tions. 

Adjectives.—From seventy to one hundred of the most 
common ; also numerals from one to one hundred. 

Prepositions.—Ten to twelve of the easier ones. 

Verbs.—The verbs should be the names of the common 
actions which the child sees performed about him, and 
are taught by means of action work. Intransitive verbs 
in the past tense are given first. When the course of the 
year is over the pupil should be able to give the past and 
present tenses of all the verbs learned, and the negative 
forms and the future tense of some of the more familiar 
ones. The first verbs for a young child are generally 
arranged thus : 


to go 
Before now By and by. 
shall go. 
went go 
will go. 
shall — go. 
will — go. 
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These are drilled upon until they are perfectly learned. 
By repeating them over and over the learner acquires ‘a 
kind of momentum that carries him along by himself. In 
the hands of a teacher of tact and resource this drilling 
may be made as interesting to these children as nursery 
rhymes are to ordinary children. 

Action work in accordance with Miss Barry’s Five-Slate 
System will be found very useful in familiarizing the 
pupil with the various sentence forms. 

Nouns.—The first nouns taught should be words of easy 
pronunciation ; the names of common objects such as 
will occur in the child’s language work. The articles a, 
an, and éhe are taught with these words, also the singular 
and plural forms. About the middle of the year parents 
are requested to send the names of brothers and sisters, 
which the pupil is taught to pronounce. A few minutes 
daily are devoted to teaching the names of the days of 
the week. The names of the days are written around a 
circle representing a week, and as each day passes the 
pupil crosses it off, until the week is completed, when it 
is begun over again. 

The list of nouns learned during the first year usually 
includes the names of our common domestic animals; ‘of 
common fruits and vegetables, of the parts of the body, 
of articles of clothing, etc. 

Pronouns.—The difficult task of teaching pronouns to 
the deaf is most easily accomplished through the medium 
of action work, beginning with the intransitive verbs. 
The child is told to perform some action. When asked 
what he did, the answer, “I ran,” will give the pronoun 
“J.” Another pupil will be asked what John did and 
will say “He ran.” Then he will be instructed to say to 
- John “ You ran.” But when he writes he is taught to. 
say “John ran,” and made to understand that he is not 
writing ¢o John but about him. The greatest care is’ re- 
quired to present these forms simply and clearly. To do 
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this the attention of the pupil must be constantly directed 
to the pupil performing the action. 

Adjectives.—From seventy to one hundred adjectives 
are taught during the first year. Numerals are also given 
from one to one hundred. This class of words is taught 
whenever the opportunity to use them occurs. 

Prepositions.—Prepositions are always taught in sen- 
tences. About ten of the easier ones are learned during 
the year. 

Action Work.—This has already been mentioned as. 
affording a convenient means for teaching verbs and pro- 
nouns. During the latter six months, two periods daily 
are devoted to this exercise. At first the intransitive 
verb is used; later we have sentences containing a 
prepositional phrase, with a compound subject or a 
compound predicate. 

Journals.—Very early in the course the pupil is taught 
to put in journal form the occurrences of the preceding 
day. The first journals are usually conducted in this 
manner: Each member of the class is encouraged to 
make a statement, the teacher correcting the English as 
it is spoken, and guiding the pupil as to the chronological 
arrangement of incidents. It is the custom of some 
teachers to make hectographic copies of these journals, 
as they are records of language covering facts with which 
the pupil is familiar. Each child is allowed to have his 
own book at table and to carry home with him. 

Letters.—The first attempts at letter-writing are usually 
made before the middle of the year, and during the re- 
mainder of the year two hours a week are devoted to 
letter-writing. 

Sight Ieading.—During the last seven months of the 
year a half hour each day is spent in drill and practice in 
pronouncing unfamiliar phonetic words from the written 
characters. When mistakes are made they are corrected 
by means of the charts. 
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Number Work.—We allow the child’s inclination and 
pleasure to dictate the extent to which counting is carried 
the first year. Usually he is greatly interested in count- 
ing and measuring, and is constantly on the lookout for 
opportunities to use his knowledge of numbers. He finds 
them in seating, in his constructive work, and in his play. 
Numbers appeal to him for the use he can make of them. 
For this reason it is not sufficient to begin the teaching 
of primary numbers by counting objects as blocks. In 
doing this the ideal element is eliminated. In order to 
make the work effective and interesting it must be natural, 
not artificial or forced. When objects are employed there 
must be a reason for using them; they must be related to 
the pupil’s experience; there must be an element of 
growth—a positive result ahead which is going to come 
forth, and to which the child’s attention is constantly 
directed. 

The study of numbers is not begun until the third or 
fourth year. 

Religious Instruction.—The amount of religious instruc- 
tion which may be given during the first year depends 
largely upon the age and the advancement of the class. 
As soon as the child’s knowledge of language will permit 
it, fifteen minutes each day and one hour on Sunday are 
devoted to this purpose. The instruction consists of 
simple verses from the Bible. It is also frequently possi- 
ble to impart moral lessons by means of pictures. 

Rest.—It is not considered advisable to tax these 
infants with more than a half hour of continuous work, 
consequently special “rests” are arranged for them. 
When the weather is pleasant they are taken out of doors 


for a few minutes each day. 
FRANCES E. GILLESPIE, 
Teacher in Charge of the Oral Work in tie Arkansas. School, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


THE BATTLE OF METHODS. 


To TEACHERS of the deaf the question of methods is a 
subject of perennial interest. During the last twenty 
years the comparative merits ef the two rivals, the exclu- 
sively oral method and the combined system, have been 
so exhaustively discussed in technical publications and 
at professional gatherings, both national and international, 
that it is doubtfal whether much fresh light can be thrown, 
on the controversy. But in ‘spite of all that has been 
spoken or written for or against either method, in spite of 
the decisions of local or international congresses, it does 
not seem as if the last word has yet been pronounced or 
a conclusion arrived at which commands the genuine and 
hearty assent of the majority of those engaged in this 
special department of educational activity. 

The resolutions carried at the great international meet- 
ing at Milan, in 1880, in favor of articulation, pure and 
simple, have, it is true, been ratified at similar gatherings 
held since at Brussels, Paris, and elsewhere, but notwith- 
standing the quasi unanimity with which the oral method. 
was approved, its alleged superiority still remains, in the 
opinion of many, an open question» The controversy is 
far from being definitely closed, although one of the 
resolutions adopted at Paris last year is based on the 
assumption of “the cncontestable superiority of speech 
over signs as a means for restoring the deaf-mute to society 
and giving him a more perfect knowledge of language.” 
The significance of the decisions come to by these inter- 
national assemblies may easily be exaggerated. The con- 
tinental members taking part in the proceedings do not 
always enjoy that full freedom of opinion which is the 
privilege of their English-speaking colleagues, their views 
are ordinarily derived from a much more limited expe- 
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observation of facts. Nor is it, on occasions of this kind, 
sufficient merely to count hands; we should also weigh 
heads. Amongst the Jarge majority who voted in support 
of the pure oral method at Milan and Brussels were many 
who were either carried away by the enthusiasm of the 
moment or influenced by the prestige of some of the more 
distinguished partisans of the vocal method; there were 
few, if any, of the continental teachers who had had the 
opportunity of estimating at their real worth the splendid 
results achieved by the rival system in the British and 
American schools. Sydney Smith once observed that it 
would be an entertaining change in human affairs to decide 
everything by minorities, for, he added, they are almost 
always in the right. It is not improbable that the truth 
of this somewhat paradoxical saying may be realized in 
the present connection before the twentieth century enters 
on its second quarter. 

For the views and opinions I shall here submit to the 
readers of the Annals I may claim the merit of impar- 
tiality. I have no “axe to grind,” being no longer in the 
profession; but having spent close on thirty years in the 
instruction of the deaf, I naturally retain a keen interest 
in the subject, not only as a work of philanthropy, but 
also as a branch of educational progress. Both methods 
are familiar to me; I have taught according to the pure 
oral and according to the manual, and the experience thus 
gained has been supplemented by observation in some 
well-known schools of Italy, France, Belgium, and Germany. 
Let me premise that in speaking of the “ manual” method 
I include under that qualification the dual or combined, 
and that my criticism of the oral method but partially 
applies to its results on the dumb who are not deaf and 
the deaf who are not dumb. 

The wide popularity which the oral method enjoys at 
the present day on the continent of Europe, and the favor 
with which it is looked upon by many in England and 
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America, may in no small degree be attributed to the 
striking manner in which it appeals to the public sympathy. 
To give speech to the dumb, to supply the missing sense 
for the deaf, is an achievement which vividly impresses the 
popular imagination. Condemned by their infirmity to 
form a caste apart, incapable by reason of their double 
deprivation of sharing in most of those social pleasures 
within the reach of their more favored fellow-creatures, 
unable, except through the medium of uncouth gestures, 
to hold intelligent converse with their kind, the dumb are, 
it is alleged, by this ingenious process of instruction, 
rescued from silence, gifted with utterance, and, sight 
taking the place of hearing, they are, by degrees, put in 
easy communication with people aroundthem. Save that 
their deafness remains, though largely compensated for, 
they may be said to stand on an equality with those whom 
nature has treated with a more liberal hand. Can we be 
surprised at the impression which such a feat, bordering 
on the miraculous, makes on the popular mind, and that, 
in comparison, the results which the more commonplace 
method is able to show seem “ flat, stale, and unprofitable ” ? 

The public contents itself with a superficial inquiry, is 
arrested by the novelty and the (apparent) success of the 
curious process, and without further examination pro- 
nounces it superior to the manual method, of which, in re- 
ality, it knows little or nothing. ‘“ We are living in an age 
whose watchword is progress, and this development in 
the art of instructing the deaf being accounted a distinct 
advance, the manual method, useful enough at one time, 
may now be discarded to the manifest gain both of those 
afflicted persons for whom it was devised, and of the so- 
ciety in which they move.” Thus reasons the public on 
inadequate information, without having gone to the trouble 
to examine how far the claims put forward by the adher- 
ents of oralism are well founded, or to what extent their 


pretensions are justified by facts, Did the pure oral sys- 
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tem produce such results; did it really confer on the deaf 
such inestimable privileges, the popular esteem in which 
it is held would find easy explanation, but that it does 
improve their social condition in this measure has not as 
yet been conclusively demonstrated. 

Should we give the name “speech” to that power of 
artificial utterance so slowly and painfully acquired by the 
congenitally deaf? Is it, in the strict sense of the word, 
speech, either for the deaf themselves, or for those with 
whom they hold vocal communication? Surely the most 
enthusiastic admirers of the articulation method will not 
pretend that the mechanical ability imparted to the natur- 
ally dumb is attended in its exercise with anything like 
the ease and pleasure experienced by the hearing when 
they employ speech as an instrument of expression. To 
the latter the gift came, we may say, unconsciously—it is 
exercised with facility ; by its means, as has been well re- 
marked, the secrets of the heart are brought to life, pain 
of soul is relieved, hidden grief is carried off, sympathy 
conveyed, counsel imparted, experience recorded, and 
wisdom perpetuated. . And then how great is the pleasure 
commonly derived from the spoken words which strike 
our ear. Whether it be the natural music of the voice, 
the variety and manner of intonation, the thoughts com- 
municated, or the associations called up by certain words 
or phrases which lmger in the memory, or all combined, 
the delight of the listener testifies that the power of speech 
is a gift as great as any that can be named. For the deaf 
spoken language can never be speech in the full sense of 
the term. Speech addresses itself to the ear, not to the 
eye, and it is needless to insist how dull, how lifeless; how 
uninspiring is the spoken word for him whose ear is closed 
to the vocal sound. Those who dilate on the excellence 
of speech as contrasted with gestures seem to forget that, 
as far as deaf persons are concerned, spoken words are 
merely labial symbols, far less easily understood and less 
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expressive than the natural and conventional signs which 
articulationists so severely condemn. Oralists lose sight 
of the fact that their own system but issues in a reversal 
of parts between the deaf and the hearing. Instead of the 
hearing being obliged to interpret the gestures of the 
dumb, the still more difficult task is thrown on the deaf 
of seizing and comprehending the labial movements or 
signs of those who address them orally. And how are 
we to qualify the medium employed in their intercourse 
with one another by those orally-taught deaf who do not 
resort to gestures! We cannot certainly dignify it with 
the name of speech. Many people will call it “ month- 
ing”; at best, it is but a succession of labial or facial 
signs—the merest travesty of spoken language—much 
less natural and less intelligible than those manual signs, 
to the use of which such strong objection is frequently 
made. 

The superiority of speech over signs or writing as a 
means of communication between the deaf and the hearing 
has been often dwelt upon, but this is a point on which, 
outside the circle of experts, opinion is sadly uninformed. 
No doubt if the orally instructed deaf were endowed with 
a thorough mastery of language, and with the gift of lip- 
reading in its fullest perfection, if they could catch and 
understand the labial sign as readily as we seize and com- 
prehend the vocal symbol, if they could attain a facility 
of expression and a pleasantness of utterance parallel, 
though far from equal, to that of the average hearing 
person, then, indeed, the toil of the teacher would be 
amply rewarded, and the triumph of articulation over 
signs would be complete. But it can hardly be denied 
that such success is rarely, if ever, achieved; the vast 
majority of the orally taught never arrive at anything 
approaching this proficiency. We are all familiar with 
the characteristic articulation of this class. A pronun- 
ciation which has been acquired, not by the imitation of 
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sounds, but by an artificial process and through an organ 
other than that by which vocalization is guided, must of 
necessity be extremely defective. Except in very rare 
instances the mechanical utterance of the orally taught 
deaf is disagreeable to the listener, painfully indistinct to 
most people, and not unfrequently quite unintelligible. It 
could hardly be otherwise. In the latter stages of his 
school training, amongst his professors and companions, 
whom daily intercourse has familiarized with his pecu- 
liarities of enunciation, he may usually make himself 
understood ; afterwards his family and immediate ac- 
quaintances may come, sometimes to comprehend, some- 
times to guess, what he means to express; but strangers 
and people generally have considerable difticulty—often 
they fail utterly—in disentangling the sense from the 
sound. My own experience will probably be that of 
many others. The degree of success reached in both 
speech and lip-reading in the several schools I have 
visited was, I need hardly observe, very unequal; but in 
no establishment could the proficiency be considered 
altogether satisfactory. In the case of pupils who at one 
time enjoyed their hearing, the vocalization retained of 
course much of its naturalness, and I had comparatively 
little trouble in understanding what was said; as to the 
others, the articulation was labored, wanting in clearness, 
distressing to the ear, the spoken words being distinguish- 
able by an effort, and often only after having been several 
times repeated. That I might the better test the intel- 
ligibility of the speech I made it a point not to look at 
the lesson on the blackboard or in the book from which 
the pupil was reading, relying solely on my ear to catch 
the sense of the words or phrases he was pronouncing. 
Although lip-reading is usually a much easier attainment, 
I did not find that the scholars interpreted readily the 
movements of my lips, unless when I spoke with deliber- 
ate slowness and a forced distinctness. None of those 
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with whom I conversed would have been able to follow 
me had I addressed them in the ordinary manner. 
As I have already remarked, between the teachers and 
the taught, and between the pupils themselves, a certain 
facility of mutual comprehension is at length acquired ; 
but this is not owing so much to the greater correct- 
ness of the speech or to a greater proficiency in lip- 
reading, as to the obvious fact that by reason of the con- 
stant intercourse the labial signs of the instructors and the 
defective pronunciation of the pupils become more intelli- 
gible to both parties respectively. 

One of the arguments most frequently urged in favor 
of the oral method is that by its means the deaf are 
effectively restored to social life, inasmuch as they are 
enabled to converse with comparative ease with the world 
around them. Is it, however, really the case that the 
great majority of deaf-mutes instructed according to this 
method enjoy the faculty of speech, and that, the period 
of their education terminated, those so gifted continue to 
express themselves orally ? Even amongst oralists them- 
selves there is far from unanimity on this point. Many 
of them acknowledge with regret that very often the 
speech acquired at school is, after a while, dropped, 
either in consequence of the difficulty the deaf find in 
making themselves understood, or of their inability to 
lip-read what is spoken to them, and that signs are re- 
sorted to as a simpler and readier mode of communica- 
tion. This is what we should be led prima facie to 
expect, and it corresponds with the experience of most 
people who have met the orally instructed deaf after they 
have been mixing some years with the world. The mere 
fact that occasional instances are to be seen of deaf 
persons—ordinarily the semi-deaf—using speech as their 
medium of expression is no warrant for concluding that 
the majority, or even a large proportion of the speaking- 
deaf, keep up in after life the practice of their school- 
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days. Do we not find it also to be the exception, rather 
than the rule, that the speaking-deaf when they converse 
with each other express themselves orally instead of by 
gesture? Parenthetically, 1 would remark that last year’s 
Paris Congress was divided into two sections—one for 
hearing members, the other for the deaf. There must 
have been present very many deaf-mutes, French and 
other, who had been educated on oral lines. Which 
section did these deaf-mutes attend? If they took part 
in the deliberations of the second, where the proceedings 
were conducted in signs, it would be very convincing evi- 
dence that their early instruction had but imperfectly 
“restored them to society” in the sense in which the 
phrase is employed by the advocates of articulation. 

It is by no means easy to get reliable information con- 
cerning the precise results of the exclusively oral method 
from those immediately connected with the schools in 
which it isin vogue. The casual visitor is armed with 
no inquisitorial powers ; he is restrained, by fear of giv- 
ing offence, from pushing his inquiries to the extent he 
would desire, and it is in human nature that the followers 
of the method, while careful to show its best side, are not 
equally willing to point out in what, or how far, it fails. 
Although it may be no reflection on their honesty or sin- 
cerity, the public declarations of not a few oralists are 
curiously incousistent with their private practice. I 
know at least four French-speaking schools whose repre- 
sentatives at the late International Congress were amongst 
the most zealous partisans of the “ pure” oral method as 
decreed at Milan; yet, as a matter of fact, from their 
classes gestures are not wholly banished, and outside the 
schoolroom their pupils converse almost exclusively by 
signs. Opponents of articulation are now and then to be 
found who exaggerate the drawbacks of the method and 
are not disposed to see in it anything worthy of serious 
attention ; but, on the other hand, some of the more en- 
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thusiastic oralists would fain persuade us that it is the 
ideal of methods, that it is applicable to every category 
of the deaf, and that through its instrumentality its sub- 
jects may be placed on an intellectual and social equality 
with their hearing fellows. For this class of extremists 
there must be no going back on the resolutions adopted 
at Milan and since reaffirmed at Paris. There are those, 
however, among the more thoughtful and sober-minded 
of the oral teachers, who candidly recognize that their 
method, though admirable in theory, is not entirely satis- 
factory in practice, and that oralism, pure and simple, 
being inexpedient or impossible, the judicious employ- 
ment of signs would be an aid rather than a hindrance in 
the process of instruction. 

To form a correct estimate of the working of any edu- 
cational system we must look to its results, not, be it 
understood, within a circumscribed area or in exceptional 
cases, but over the whole field in which it is applied. 
Judged by this test, the only sound and practicable one, 
it will, I hold, be found that the articulation method sig- 
nally fails to achieve all that success of which its partisans 
make such frequent boast. Is is the merest of common- 
places to say that in the instruction of the deaf, as in 
other matters, the aim should be to confer the greatest 
good on the greatest number. As to “the greatest 
number,” none but extremists will deny that there will 
always remain a considerable proportion of the deaf to 
whom the strictly oral method is either inapplicable or 
on whom the time and labor spent are but poorly com- 
pensated for by the benefits they receive from their train- 
ing, whereas the number whose intellectual condition 
cannot be largely ameliorated by instruction through the 
manual method is almost a negligible quantity. It is on 
the question of “ the greatest good” that we may expect 
to see the most divergence of opinion. Of the good 
which the oft-reviled system has accomplished, I need not 
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speak in detail. Its work has been before the public of 
the old continent and the new for upwards of a century, 
and it remains yet to be proved that it is, taken all 
round, in any way inferior to that effected by its rival. 
In quality as well as in quantity, the results attained in 
the British and American schools, where the system has 
been carefully improved, do not suffer (rather the con- 
trary) by contrast with anything the most efficient of the 
oral establishments have hitherto shown. 

The long-standing controversy between the partisans 
of the two methods may, it seems to me, be brought 
within very narrow limits. That the manual or combined 
system is applicable to all classes of deaf-mutes—weak- 
minded children apart—will not be contested. That the 
oral method is equally applicable to every class of the 
deaf, including the congenital, has not up to the present 
been indisputably proved. Let us conceive the point 
that it is so applicable. As regards the results of the 
educational training, it is not, so far as I know, contended— 
in presence of accomplished facts the pretension would 
be little short of ridiculous—that the oral method pro- 
vides the deaf with a better intellectual equipment than 
that with which the manual or combined furnishes its 
subjects. What, then, is the consideration urged by the 
supporters of pure oralism to determine the verdict in 
their favor? They hold that by their method the deaf are 
more effectively “restored to society "—that they are 
better fitted for social life, being enabled to exercise the 
twofold gift of speech and lip-reading. But this is pre- 
cisely the claim which till now has not been satisfactorily 
established, which, indeed, does not seem likely to be 
established ; and until it has been proved that such a 
result is incontestably achieved—that the orally-taught 
deaf continue in after life the use of speech and lip- 
reading for the interchange of ideas—the manual alpha- 
bet and signs may be permitted to play the eminently 
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useful part they have hitherto taken in the education and 
training of this class of the community. 

It is not to be inferred from what I have said that I am 
radically opposed to the oral instruction of the deaf. 
There are certain classes among them who may with profit 
be orally taught—the speaking deaf, the hearing dumb, 
and the relatively small number of the congenitally deaf 
who manifest special aptitudes for speech and lip-read- 
ing. To neglect the cultivation of the speech which the 
first of these classes already possess would be doing these 
children a grave injury; by developing the latent capaci- 
ties of the others we may render them a useful service. 
Were it practicable to open a special school or schools 
for these three classes exclusively, there might be no seri- 
ous objection to the application in their case of the exclu- 
sively oral method, but, as an arrangement of the kind 
does not seem feasible, the wiser course appears to be to 
adhere to a system sufficiently comprehensive and elas- 
tic—call that system “ combined,” “eclectic,” ‘ mixed,” 
or what you will—which, while providing for the oral in- 
struction of those deaf children susceptible of such train- 
ing, successfully meets the needs of the many whose intel- 
lectual cultivation can most profitably be carried on 


through the medium of signs and writing. 
T. A. WALSH, 
Namur, Belgium. 


SOME REFLECTIONS OCCASIONED BY THE 
GROWTH OF SPEECH TEACHING. 


THERE is no disposition here to doubt the earnest, 
sincere desire of every person responsible in any way for 
establishing the policy and shaping the course of our 
American schools for the deaf to do the best possible for 
the children under his care. Differences there are as to 
what is the best thing to do under a given circumstance; 
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such will always be the case as long as in the wisdom of 
the Creator there exists variety of intellect. On the 
subject of speech teaching practically all of us have come 
to agree on this point: That every deaf child should receive 
speech instruction who can be taught it with success; but 
here universal agreement halts and always will. Opinions 
differ as to what is rightfully denominated success and 
what are the best methods of attaining success. The 
trend of events proves, however, that, though opinions as 
to success and methods differ, they have within recent 
years tended strongly toward a unification, to the end 
that speech instruction has grown rapidly not only in the 
number of oral schools and their pupilage but also in the 
percentage of orally taught pupils in combined-system 
schools, and that the old and almost fruitless pian of 
articulation teaching as a side issue out of regular class 
hours has been abandoned in most schools. These are 
facts known to all and need no further comment. 

There is no desire on my part to open the vexed ques- 
tion of the comparative merits cof methods. This paper 
is based upon the assumption that speech should be given 
every deaf child capable of acquiring it. As to such 
assumption all teachers are agreed, not only those con- 
nected with exclusively oral schools but those employed 
in combined-system schools as well. I take it that speech 
instruction in our combined-system schools has grown, 
not because the demand for such growth was forced upon 
the heads of these schools by an insistent popular opinion, 
but because those heads are ready to do the right thing 
as God gives them to see the right. It is the purpose of 
this paper to point out some of the consequences of this 
growth, the difficulties that have arisen, and the responsi- 
bilities resting upon us as superintendents and principals. 

In the management of our schools the desire prevails, 
and a commendable desire it is when duly seasoned with 
reason, to keep down the running expenses as much as 
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possible consistent with good results. Our conservative 
habits and notions render us averse to breaking away 
from old established conditions. What was the per cap- 
ita cost of educating our pupils five or ten years ago 
should remain so now. At any rate it should not be 
increased. Behind this conservatism may lurk, too, a fear 
of criticism and antagonism by the dispensing powers. 
But a calm consideration of the question will convince 
any one that the growth of speech instruction in this 
country brings us face to face with a very serious prob- 
lem—that of increased expense. How are our schools 
meeting this problem? From the tabulated statement 
in the last January Annals and other sources were ob- 
tained the following facts, which to some will be startling. 
The names of the schools referred to are not given, as 
they are not pertinent to the argument. The average 
number of pupils in oral classes, as shown by that state- 
ment, are: In school A, 9,4; school B, 114; school C, 
113; school D, 114%; school E, 12,,; school F, 124; 
school G, 12;4,; school H, 133; school I, 134; school 
J, 134. 

These are among the largest and most prominent of 
our combined-system schools, and the conditions in 
them as here set forth are not much different from the 
general run. Not one of these ten schools reports an 
average of more than 16 pupils to a manual class, and 
several show as low or a lower average for their manual 
than for their oral classes. In some I find from the 
weekly reports of standing published in the school papers 
oral classes running all the way from 12 to 17 pupils. 
The lowest average given above represents a school that 
is almost entirely oral and rightfully belongs in the class 
of oral schools. The Texas School is among these ten 
schools. I believe in counting in oneself for blame as 
well as praise. So my readers need not say, “‘ People 
who live in glass houses must not throw stones,” or 
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“Sweep before your own door.” We intend to do both. 
It is but just, however, to say that in my statement the 
Texas School has a lower average of pupils to its oral 
classes than would seem from the figures in the Annals. 
This is because we had two substitute or student teachers 
who were not enumerated in the Annals. 

The above figures are doubtless below the actual aver- 
age of these schools for the entire term, as the accessions 
of pupils after the tenth of November, the date for which 
the report in the Annals is made, must have raised them. 
Now the conclusion that an unbiased contemplation of 
conditions as here set forth must force upon us is that we 
are falling short of the degree of excellence in results 
which we should all seek strenuously to attain. Is it 
possible to secure the highest results in speech teaching 
with our classes so large? ‘Perhaps only those who have 
had actual experience in teaching speech realize the great 
amount of individual work to be done, the time and labor 
required in drill, drill, drill, in the elementary sounds and 
their combinations, in laying the foundation and building 
the superstructure of speech in the mind of each pupil. 
Can this be done, and thoroughly done, where the teacher 
has to repeat the operation with from twelve to seventeen 
pupils? Impossible! There will be partial neglect either 
of the child’s speech or of his literary advancement ; or, 
likely, of both. Moreover the work is hard upon the 
teacher; it taxes the physical and mental endurance to 
the utmost, and when the class is large the teacher, if 
conscientious, will overtax and render herself less able to 
do the work legitimately hers as it should be done. 

Comparisons are often unjust and sometimes odious, 
but the comparison I propose to make can hardly be re- 
garded as unjust, and doubtless no one will have any objec- 
tion to offer. The average number of pupils to a teacher in 
ten of our oral schools is as follows: School Z, 104; 


school Y, 104+; school X, 10; school W, 9,4,; school 
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V, 84; school U, 7535; school T, 7; school S, 6; school 
R, 5%; school Q. 53. These are also among the largest 
and most prominent schools of their kind in the coun- 
try. But notice the difference in the average size of 
the classes. The largest average in the oral schools 
is approximately the same as the smallest average size 
of oral classes in the combined-system schools; and 
the smallest in the former is about one-half the smallest 
in the latter. In this one respect at least oral schools 
have a tremendous advantage over combined-system 
schools, and when we consider this in connection with 
the fact that oral schools regard speech as the sine qua 
non, that their pupils receive constant practice in speech 
in class, out of class, and all the time, and that in combined- 
system schools they get much less outside of the class- 
room, it need not surprise us if investigation and com- 
parison showed the pupils of the former more proficient 
in speech than the oral pupils of the latter. Indeed, it 
would surprise us if they were not. Moreover, it would 
not greatly surprise some if on the whole they were ahead 
in other things. Such a state of affairs ought not to con- 
tinue. That we should teach speech as thoroughly as 
attainable conditions will permit needs no argument. 
First, then, we must reduce the size of our oral classes. 
Several years ago the head of one of our largest schools, 
who is certainly an authority on the subject, told me that 
ten pupils are ordinarily as many as one teacher can do 
justice to. My observation and experience bear out this 
estimate. Advanced classes could be somewhat larger, 
but primary classes never. A person at one time in au- 
thority at a combined-system school entertained the opin- 
ion that oral classes ought to be larger than manual 
classes, but he also believed that none but semi-mutes 
should be put in oral classes. The day when such a view 
can be entertained is past in America. I know of but 
one condition under which an oral class may be safely 
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larger than a manual class, and that is where the mem- 
bers are all bright semi-mutes, possessed of a good com- 
mand of language, and evenly graded. 

How shall we reduce the size of our classes? The way 
we propose to do it in Texas is first to weed out the 
speech failures and place them in manual classes. I be- 
lieve in this weeding-out process, judiciously applied. 
What is the profit in carrying a child along year after 
year in the oral department when it is evident to every 
one concerned that he is not acquiring speech and never 
will? There are such, but what per cent. they comprise 
of the whole, it is not the purpose of this paper to say. 
Next, we propose to increase the number of teachers. 
Here comes in the item of expense, and this item of ex- 
pense is never an easy proposition. It is often a difficult 
matter to convince legislatures that so many teachers are 
required to the number of pupils under instruction, but 
while occasionally it might be the part of wisdom to take 
to the woods when confronted by this arbitrary view on 
the part of legislators, in the long run such a course will 
react. If we are going to teach speech and have it pub- 
lished to the world that we are teaching speech, let us do 
it thoroughly, or not at all. Let us have the real thing, 
the real fire, and not a Colonel Sellers candle. Success- 
ful speech is a luxury to the attainment of which is at- 
tached considerable expense, and without this in due 
amount the luxury fails to materialize. It will not de to 
go out with tom-toms and try to convince an unimagina- 
tive public that we possess the real thing when we can 
produce only an imitation. Now, I do not wish to be 
understood as declaring here that our schools are not 
doing good work in speech teaching. They are, and the 
results are improving year by year, but the conditions in- 
dicate that further improvement is desirable and neces- 
sary. 

Another condition, which I believe is a result of the 
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growth of speech teaching and the consequent necessity 
for a large corps, is an increasing preponderance of lady 
teachers. Here Iam stepping upon dangerous ground. 
I am about to advance an unpopular proposition. It has 
been made before, but generally in a gingerly, apologetic 
way. For the good of our schools there are not men 
enough in the profession. Far be it from me to detract 
from the excellent qualities of ladies as teachers. There 
are some phases of our work that they can do better than 
men. I had rather have a good lady teacher than some 
men that I know, but as it takes all kinds of people to 
make a world, so it requires both sexes in proper propor- 
tion to make a good school. 

Some of the arguments in support of this contention 
are as follows: The highest order of discipline demands 
the presence of men; growing boys should come in fre- 
quent contact with the rugged in human nature; the 
aggregate of physical strength and endurance should be 
augmented by a plentiful sprinkling of masculinity. 
There may be a disposition to dispute the last argument, 
but it has been my observation that there is more irregu- 
larity of service on account of sickness on the female side 
of the house than on the male. If this assertion is not 
sustained by the general experience I shall gladly accept 
correction and repent in sackcloth and ashes. 

Another argument is that of experience. The more a 
person learns of our work the better qualified he is to 
appreciate the value of accumulated resources. Most 
men enter the profession to make it their life work. Do 
most women? ‘This question may be answered indirectly 
by saying that men do not quit teaching when they get 
married. There are no statistics at hand for accurate 
comparison, but it is safe to assume from what we know 
that the average period of service for men is greater than 
that for women. The aggregate of experience in the 
profession should be increased by the addition of more 
men. 
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There is another argument, which applies specially to 
oral work. Women’s lips are more easily read than men’s. 
Oral pupils should come under the instruction of a man 
here and there, in the course, to accustom them to the 
more rigid lips of the sterner sex. 

While I have no apology to offer for these remarks, let 
no one construe them as the slightest reflection upon the 
worth of the band of noble women who are giving their 
lives to this work. May God bless and continue them 
long in the service. They simply need more male com- 
pany. 

Here comes in the question of expense again, and let 
me say, by way of parenthesis, that within the last few 
years the scale of salaries has tended downward. Un- 
deniably there is a cause for this tendency, and it may be 
found in part at least in the necessity for a larger propor- 
tion of teachers occasioned by the growth of speech 
teaching. There should be a remedy. Inadequate re- 
muneration will not always command the highest talent. 
Cheap teachers mean, in the end, cheap, or more correctly 
expressed, costly service. Better economize in everything 
else, except in medical attendance, than in the cost of 
teaching. 

Another thing that the growth of oral instruction brings 
forcibly before us is the need of enlargement in the facili- 
ties for training teachers. The supply of thoroughly 
trained oral teachers has not kept pace with the demand. 
The consequence is that in our schools there is a consid- 
erable number of teachers who, while they are doing the 
best they can, would undoubtedly produce better results 
if given the opportunity of thorough training. Several 
years ago a certain person publicly declared that it re- 
quired only a few days of special preparation to turn out 
an oral teacher, that one had but to learn the sounds of 
the letters and the diacritical marks, and then he would 
be ready to teach speech, This is an extreme view, but 
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there are few not actually engaged in this special line of 
our work who have an adequate conception of the amount 
and variety of technical knowledge, the large fund of 
ready resources, that the successful teacher of speech 
must be possessed of. Speech teaching is a science and 
an art that requires extended study and experience to 
master. It is a gratification to know that, at the solic- 
itation of many friends, the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf has taken up 
the matter of holding a summer normal school, thus 
affording teachers an opportunity of making themselves 
more proficient in this, the most difficult part of our work. 
We are all anxious to carry out in letter and spirit the 
Gallaudet resolutions adopted at the California Conven- 
tion. The above is my plan for doing it. If any one has 
a better, I shall be glad. 


J. W. BLATTNER, 
Principal of the Texas School, Austin, Texas. 


SOME POSSIBILITIES OF ARITHMETIC. 


Ir is frequently complained that our Institution pupils 
are ungrateful for the favors lavished on them by the 
State; they find fault with the food supplied, with the 
clothes given them, with their holiday treats, and they 
misuse or mishandle the furniture, crockery, and school 
supplies furnished them. Such behavior is not common 
to deaf children alone, but it arises from an ignorance 
that may and should be remedied. How is it possible to 
appreciate things of whose cost in money, time, or labor, 
one is wholly ignorant ? 

While I was giving an arithmetic lesson one day, my 
pupils complained that our aunual Sunday-school picnic 
was to be held on the same old ground, and they did not 
want to go. I tried to explain to them how the com- 
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mittee had tried to find another place, but were unable to 
arrange differently on account of the greater expense. I 
also mentioned that the picnic was a free gift to the 
pupils and not something cbligatory for the Institution 
to provide. They might stay at home if the place did 
not suit them, but it would be more polite to go and try 
to enjoy it. The thought that the picnic cost money 
seemed new to these little ones, and the boys at once 
inquired how much it cost. So I threw aside the day’s 
lesson and with a few items known to me we all made out 
an estimate of the entire cost of the picnic. The result 
quite overawed the little group and the murmuring ceased. 

This incident gave me food for thought, and for some 
days afterward I gave lessons in which I tried to impress 
upon the children that everything they ate and used and 
wore and broke cost money which was freely spent for 
them now, but some day they must work to earn money 
with which to buy their own food and clothing and other 
things. The best way in which they could pay the State 
for its generous gifts was by doing their very best in 
school and shop and in after life. 

It would, of course, be difficult to arrange matters so 
that the pupils should be made, in part, to earn the things 
given them, but in the case of breakages and injury re- 
sulting from careless handling of objects, it would seem 
that small fines might be exacted from those who could 
pay and a certain amount of work required, over-time, 
from those who could not pay. In the giving out of 
pencils and tablets, there should be a list kept of the 
number supplied to each pupil, and the pupil should be 
encouraged not to waste his pencils by too frequent 
sharpenings, nor his tablet by writing before his thoughts 
are ready. 

In the effort to make the pupil pay attention to the 
language of the problem and form in his mind a picture 
of the transaction, it is very necessary that he should be 
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asked to draw diagrams or make simple sketches to 
illustrate the problem. This checks the habit of looking 
first for the figures and jumping at conclusions about 
them, as so many beginners do. Or, instead of drawing, 
acting is as good. 

For deaf children it seems a pity to jumble together 
unrelated things in a lot of problems, when they might be 
made to learn so much incidentally by having a plan in 
the language used or the class of objects referred to. 

For instance, there should be lessons on the meat mar- 
ket, in which the children would learn the names of the 
different meats as well as the way in which they are sold, 
2. @., by the pound; in like manner the fish market ; les- 
sons on the bakery, in which the pupils learn the names 
of various forms of bread and cake and the meaning of 
“a baker’s dozen”; lessons on the grocery, in which are 
taught the various measures and weights, also such terms 
as “box,” “ package,” “ bar of soap,” ‘ cake of soap,” 
“bunch,” “can,” “ basket,” and the names of common 
spices and seasonings, canned and dried groceries, fresh 
vegetables and fruits, and other things commonly found 
at the grocer’s; lessons on the hardware store, in which 
the names of common utensils'and conveniences will be 
learned ; lessons on the dry-goods store, in which will be 
taught measures, names of different kinds of cloth, arti- 
cles of clothing, threads numbered according to fineness, 
and many fancy articles in common use; lessons on sub- 
scriptions, in which proper forms of renewal, or stopping, 
notice of change of address, of failure to receive the paper 
or magazine may be taught incidentally, because they 
seldom are taught at all; lessons on the various modes of 
travel, in which may be learned the names of conveyances 
and accompanying terms, measures of distance and speed, 
forms used in buying tickets, inquiring about trains or 
changes on the route, dining cars, aud sleeper berths; 
lessous on houses and rooms, with diagrams and measure- 
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ments, wall paper and carpets, measurement of actual 
rooms, amount of paint to cover a given surface, terms 
“ fireplace,” “ ceiling,” “floor,” ‘‘ walls,” “bay window ;” 
lessons on out-of-doors, lawns, gardens, pavements, paths, 
roads, streets, yards, height of hills or mountains, length 
of rivers, depths of lakes, blocks in cities; lessons on 
simple geometrical forms. 

In fact, the list may be extended ad libitum and the 
lessons may be made simple for babes or complex for 
advanced pupils. In such a course deaf children would 
learn many names and terms and forms of language useful 
to them that hearing children pick up unconsciously, 
while deaf children rarely learn them at home or school. 

Visits to the markets and stores and factories, excur- 
sions by rail or trolley, would give them actual expe- 
rience and more vivid mental conception for the prob- 
lems to be solved in school. 

An attempt was made with my little class to teach them 
to keep account of their pennies. Small account-books 
were distributed and the children took great pleasure in 
them, but, alas, at the end of the term not one book 
balanced, as far as I remember. Some came very near, 
but it was difficult for the children to remember to put 
down all the gifts of money they had had, or all the items 
of expense, and I had no means of verifying their accounts, 
not being in charge of their purses. Still, an idea was 
implanted in their minds, and if the account-book plan 
were insisted on from year to year the books would finally 
be brought to balance. 

In lessons on profit and loss, there is a fine chance for 
moral instruction, 7. ¢., that an article sold for more than 
it cost should be in first-class condition and in demand, 
else the transaction, though legal, is not strictly honor- 
able; that the rule is to charge less for an article after it 
has been used for some time or has become worn or 
damaged ; that a fair bargain means full knowledge on 
the part of both buyer and seller. 
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The closer home a problem in arithmetic can be 
brought, the more likely is it to be of benefit. 

Concerning drill work or the mechanical part of arith- 
metic, it seems to have its place with the deaf who need 
repetition, but I would make most of it take the form of 
competitive examinations to keep it lively, and as a means 
of encouraging rapid calculation, and it must not occupy 
too much time in the whole course. 

In all this work the more that can be done mentally, 
the better; it will strengthen the memory, and increase 
the power of attention and rapidity of thought. 

There ought to be a room in each school devoted to 
the arithmetic collection, with cabinets and closets and 
charts and pictures, full of objects that can be used in 
practical demonstrations of problems. 

A teacher can scarcely do good work in this age of ob- 
ject lessons unless he have a place to accumulate his 
material in and classify it, also the means of obtaining 
material. 

My children were wild over some little German toys 
from the school cabinet, that I used in some early lessons 
to “play store” with. It seemed as if they realized for 
the first time that figures meant something real, though, 
of course, their enthusiasm was partly caused by the de- 
light of handling the toys in the buying of them. 

There should be arithmetic note-books as well as lan- 
guage note-books, for preservation of certain important 
lessons, tables of measurement, forms of solution of prob- 
lems, and terms used throughout the course. ‘These note- 
books should be reviewed by the pupils at evening study. 

While insisting that the study of the English language 
is by far the most important in the deaf child’s curricu- 
lum, it must not be forgotten that arithmetic is a close 
second, and, in familiarizing the child with the money in 
use, teaching him how to buy and sell, about wages and 
salaries, and all such things, we prepare him to hold his 
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own in the after struggle for a living, and for honest treat- 
ment by dealers. In these days, when life is so complex, 
and competition is so keen, the ability to earn one’s 
bread and secure fair dealing in one’s bargains is practi- 
cally foremost, against mere mental accomplishments that 


can bring in no money. 
MAY M. STAFFORD, 
Marquette, Michigan. 


PHILIP GOODE GILLETT. 


Pxitie GoopE GILLETT was born in Madison, Indiana, 
March 24, 1832, and died in the seventieth year of his 
age on Wednesday morning, October 2, 1901, at his home 
in Jacksonville, Illinois. 

If “every man is a bundle of his ancestors,” as Em- 
erson puts it, Dr. Gillett was fortunate, indeed, in his 
ancestral lines. His mother, who will be remembered by 
many readers of the Annals as one of the noblest of 
women, was Harriett Ann Goode Gillett, a lineal descen- 
dant of John Goode, of Whitby, a Virginia colonist of the 
seventeenth century, through Philip Goode, who emigrated 
from Prince Edward County, Virginia, to the Miami Val- 
ley, in Ohio, in 1805. The Goode family presents a long 
roll of patriots who served their country in the Indian 
wars, the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, and the 
Civil War. The same family has been represented in 
church and state, in all the professions, and in business 
life as well, by a large number of men of marked indi- 
viduality and of great worth. 

Dr. Gillett’s father, the Rev. Samuel Trumbull Gillett, 
D. D., born in New York in 1809, was a descendant in 
the sixth degree from the New England colonist, Jona- 
than Gillett, who came to America in 1630 in the ship 
“Mary and John” and settled finally in Windsor, Conn. 
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Samuel] Trumbull Gillett entered the United States Navy 
as a midshipman and graduated at the head of a class of 
sixty. In this class were Captain Semmes of the “ Ala- 
bama,” and Admirals Dahlgren, Briggs, Glisson, and 
Rowan. A cruise to the Mediterranean and a visit to the 
Holy Land led S. T. Gillett to resign his commission as 
lieutenant in the Navy and to enter the ministry. For 
more than fifty years he was active as a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, chiefly in connection with 
the Indiana Conference. He was known as a man of 
ability, learning, refinement, and piety. He was the 
father of four sons: Philip Goode, the subject of this 
sketch; Francis Trumbull, Paymaster, U. S. N.; Com- 
mander Simeon Palmer Gillett, U. S. N., the only sur- 
viving son, now and for many years past the President of 
the Citizens’ National Bank of Evansville, Indiana; and 
the late Professor Omer Tousey Gillett, M. D., of the 
Medical Faculty of the Iowa State University. 

Philip Goode Gillett entered Asbury (now DePauw) 
University while quite young. Though not over-fond 
of books, he mastered the tasks set for him with great 
ease, and maintained a good standing in his class. Here 
he was admitted to the College Fraternity of the Beta 
Theta Pi, and was associated intimately with many of the 
choicest spirits in the College. He graduated with the 
degree of A. B. in 1852. In the same year he became 
a teacher in the Indiana Institution, with the expectation 
ultimately of studying medicine, but becoming impressed 
with the needs of the deaf, under the impulse of lofty 
motives and the missionary spirit which animated nearly 
all the early teachers of the deaf, he decided to make the 
education of the deaf his life work. In that school he 
was associated with Dr. William H. Latham, who has 
just retired from active service in the same Institution 
after forty-eight years of continuous service as a teacher, 


and William H. DeMotte, LL.D., who entered the In- 
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diana School in 1850, and is still in harness there after 
filling important stations elsewhere. 

At that time the Illinois Institution had been in actual 
operation but a few years, and various experiments in the 
conduct of the Institution had been tried with disastrous 
results. For eight years the board of trustees endeavored 
to carry on the school with a double-headed management 
of internal affairs, with the further assistance of individual 
trustees and other zealous citizens of the State to take an 
occasional hand in affairs. At last the condition became 
intolerable and Mr. Thomas Officer, a capable and efficient 
superintendent, resigned. Other officers and employees 
followed his example. The school was placed tempo- 
rarily in charge of one of the trust:es, and the attendance 
dwindled from 107 pupils to 22. The trustees sought for 
some time in vain to find a competent man willing to take 
charge of the Institution and to bring order out of chaos. 
The legislature, in the meantime, after a thorough ex- 
amination, struck at the root of the evils by conferring 
upon the superintendent all needful powers, making him 
in fact, as well as in name, superintendent, thus inaugura- 
ting a salutary policy the wisdom and efficiency of which 
has been demonstrated by experience. The board finally 
secured the services of Mr. Gillett, who was given a tem- 
porary appointment, which was accepted with the under- 
standing that he should feel free to leave if the situation 
should prove irksome to him. This temporary appoint- 
ment was the only one actually received, and consequently 
Dw. Gillett filled the place “ temporarily ” for about thirty- 
seven and a half years. 

Mr. Gillett took charge of the Institution on the 26th 
of April, 1856, after receiving assurance from the board 
that he should have its cordial support in the perform- 
ance of his duties; that no one should be employed in 
any capacity without the consent of the superintendent ; 
that the selection of all subordinate officers should be 
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accorded to him; that he should be the sole head of the 
Institution and the sole organ of communication between 
the board and employees,—the board not simply acquies- 
cing in the policy indicated by the legislative committee, 
but giving to it its cordial approval, thus establishing the 
only policy which has ever worked beneficently to the 
pupils and satisfactorily and justly to all concerned in the 
management of all large schools for the deaf. After many 
years, in the ripeness of his experience, these points were 
amplified in a carefully prepared paper by Dr. Gillett, 
which was presented at the Convention of American In- 
structors held at Indianapolis in 1870. This paper was 
adopted by a unanimous vote as expressing the sentiments 
of the profession, and has served ever since as a guide in 
the organization and management of boarding-schools for 
the deaf in America. As has been intimated, great re- 
sponsibility was placed upon the youthful superintendent’s 
shoulders in the organization and subsequent conduct of 
the Illinois school. Confidence was speedily restored, and 
year by year the school continued to grow until it became 
the largest boarding-school for the deaf in the world. 
True to the traditions of the older schools for the deaf, 
no labor or duty affecting the pupils was delegated to 
others so long as it was possible for Mr. Gillett to perform 
it himself. He loved the pupils, he loved to talk to them, 
to live with them, and to make them, one and all, a part 
of his daily life. It was not strange that he won the fore- 
most place in their hearts. As the years rolled on these 
manifold ties grew stronger, and never did prophet, priest, 
or king stand higher in the regard of his people than did 
this superintendent of patriarchal type in the hearts of 
the successive generations of pupils which entered the 
portals ofthe school. Knowing all the pupils thoroughly, 
it was the practice of Dr. Gillett in his daily chapel 
exercises, in the sign-language, to make direct and pointed 
appeals to their consciences, and he never was satisfied 
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until every pupil of proper age and discretion gave evi- 
dence of serious thought and earnest purpose to lead the 
better life. Under his influence large numbers professed 
religion and were received into the churches in Jackson- 
ville. The spiritual welfare of the deaf was always 
nearest Dr. Gillett’s heart, and one outcome of this interest 
was his establishment of a mission station for the deaf 
in Chicago, which has grown into an organized church 
with numerous outlying stations, served by a regular 
pastor, the Rev. Philip J. Hasenstab, with several assist- 
ants. 

In reorganizing the Illinois School Mr. Gillett estab- 
lished and maintained high standards in the selection of 
experienced teachers specially qualified for the work, so 
far as possible. In his first report he said, “ For teachers, 
we must look to young enterprising persons in the prime 
of life, and, as a general rule, the employment of young 
active officers is desirable in all the departments.” In 
carrying out his policy a few teachers were trained in the 
school, but, believing that “it required seven years to 
make a teacher,” Dr. Gillett preferred to draw upon 
other schools. He sought out superior talent earnestly, 
and during his superintendency the institutions in at 
least eleven States were drawn upon in his efforts to 
secure able assistants. In the long run these obligations 
were well repaid, for the Illinois School has furnished 
ten superintendents for schools in other States, besides 
two college professors and one college president. These 
promotions to wider fields of labor and influence were 
due largely to Dr. Gillett’s generous nature, which led 
him to take a personal interest in the welfare of his sub- 
ordinates and to aid in their advancement, though he 
realized and said that “ The loss of a capable teacher is 
a calamity to an institution, while to gain one is a stroke 
of good fortune indeed.” The sole standard of fitness 
was applied in the selection of all officers and empioyees, 
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so that for thirty-seven years, at least, this Institution 
commanded the services of assistants in every station 
selected without regard to political affiliations and with 
perfect freedom from political dictation in any form, con- 
ditions thus prevailing which were favorable to mutual 
confidence, absolute harmony of purpose, the highest 
welfare of the pupils, and the advancement of the school. 
Wherever a different policy has prevailed, the interests 
of the pupils have suffered, and it has been found im- 
possible to attract to the work and to retain in it young 
men of marked ability fully competent to fill the vacancies 
due to natural causes. 

During Dr, Gillett’s superintendency a number of addi- 
tions were made to the land owned by the Institution. 
Perhaps nothing better illustrates the Doctor’s pertinacity 
of purpose than the fact that a valuable addition to the 
front lawn was secured by him only after presenting the 
matter to successive legislatures for twenty-nine years be- 
fore success was attained. All the present buildings upon 
the Institution grounds, save one—some twenty in num- 
ber—were erected during the superintendency of Dr. 
Gillett. The planning for these buildings, the securing 
of the necessary appropriations, the general plans of the 
buildings themselves, and the general supervision of con- 
struction fell upon Dr. Gillett. It was said of him by one 
who knew him well that he familiarized himself so thor- 
oughly with all the details of construction that he knew 
more about stonework, bricklaying, carpentry, plumbing, 
etc., than many masters of these crafts. 

Though Dr. Gillett wielded a ready pen, he wrote but 
little for publication outside of a few papers for conven- 
tions of educators of the deaf, a few contributions to 
“Science,” and his Institution reports. The latter are 
not only able documents, but they also indicate a marked 
growth and broadening in the writer, and a rare openness 
to conviction and a readiness to modify cherished opin- 
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ions if called upon to do so in the light of larger observa- 
tion and experience. He favored large schools for the 
deaf in preference to small ones, and while conceding 
nearly every advantage claimed for day-schoovls for the 
deaf by their advocates, and recognizing their necessity 
in certain cases, he was equally clear in the conviction 
that upon the whole the boarding-school with its indus- 
trial departments presented advantages of incalculable 
benefit to the deaf, which were unattainable in day- 
schools. 

It will be remembered that the first Conference of Prin- 
cipals, which was held in Washington City in May, 1868, 
was called mainly to determine what attitude the old in- 
stitutions should take in regard to teaching speech to the 
deaf, a subject brought prominently before the profession 
at that time by the opening of oral schools in New York 
City and in Northampton, Mass., and by Dr. Gallaudet’s 
report upon his visit to schools in Europe. Although 
Dr. Gillett had been trained as a “sign” teacher, and at 
that time was unfamiliar with any other method of in- 
struction, he, in company with Harvey W. Milligan, M. D., 
at that time at the head of the Wisconsin School, con- 
cluded to brave the prejudice of the times and to visit 
the Northampton School in order to judge for himself of 
the practicability and efficiency of the instruction there 
afforded without recourse to the sign-language. The 
work there done was a revelation to these gentlemen, 
and they did not hesitate to assume a liberal attitude to- 
ward the innovation. Dr. Gillett at once became a leader 
in the progressive wing of the profession, which secured 
modifications of some of the resolutions presented to the 
Conference and the passage of a resolution favorable to 
the teaching of speech in all schools for the deaf. Im- 
mediately upon his return home he presented a special 
report to the trustees and governor, and with the conseut 
of the authorities an oral department was established in 
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the Illinois School at the opening of the term in Septem- 
ber, 1868. 

The pitiful condition of children not deaf but feeble- 
minded appealed so strongly to the sympathies of Dr. 
Gillett that he took active measures in their behalf, and 
after much urging the legislature was induced to found 
the Illinois Institution for Feeble-minded Children. This 
new Institution was located temporarily near the State 
School for the Deaf with Dr. Gillett as superintendent ; 
he remained in charge until he found a worthy successor 
in the person of Dr. C. T. Wilbur, who has become an 
eminent specialist in this line. 

Dr. Gillett was the first to propose the organization of 
the Illinois State Board of Charities, which probably 
owes its establishment to his energetic efforts in that 
direction. The active direction of this board was tendered 
to him, but he declined the appointment. He was then 
requested to recommend a suitable person, and his choice 
fell upon Dr. Fred. H. Wines, who was duly appointed. 
Dr. Wines held this position so long as the merit system 
prevailed unbroken in this State, with ability so conspic- 
uous as to command wide recognition throughout the 
nation. 

Early in life Dr. Gillett connected himself with the 
Methodist Church, the church of his fathers, and was 
always active in religious work. He was never absent 
from his place in the church on the Sabbath or the mid- 
week prayer-meeting when it was possible to attend, until 
compelled to give up the place he loved so well, late in 
the past summer, on account of his growing infirmities. 
Though loyal to the church of his choice, his sympathies 
were broad and he co-operated actively in every good 
work with Christians of every name. He engaged in 


evangelistic and Sunday-school work throughout the 
State, laboring with his personal friends, Stephen Paxson, 


William Reynolds, A. G. Tyng, John H. Vincent, and 
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Dwight L. Moody in efforts which have left their impress 
upon the State. He was also active during the Civil War 
in the work of the Christian Commission and thus be- 
came a close personal friend of George H. Stuart, Presi- 
dent of the Commission. 

Dr. Gillett was chosen President of the International 
Sunday-school Convention, which met at Indianapolis in 
1872, at which, under the leadérship of B. F. Jacobs, the 
International system of uniform Bible lessons for Sunday- 
schools was adopted, and for fourteen years the Doctor 
was a member of the International Committee and in 
close touch with the great biblical students and leaders 
in Sunday-school work associated with him in the prepa- 
ration of the courses of scripture study adopted by the 
committee. One of his Bibles contains the autographs 
of these friends of his along with many other devoted 
men of God. Dr. Gillett was a delegate to three General 
Conferences of his own church. In 1888 he was chair- 
man of the Sunday-school Committee of the General 
Conference, and for four years he served on the Book 
Committee. He was twice President of the Illinois State 
Sunday-school Convention. He was never a mere figure- 
head, but went heart and soul into every enterprise in 
which he was at all interested, and gave his best efforts 
for the success of whatever he undertook. His capacity 
for work was phenomenal and the apparent ease with 
which he accomplished difficult things naturally gave an 
impression of great power. At one period he took a 
very deep interest in freemasonry. He became a charter 
member, and was the first Eminent Commander of Hos- 
pitaler Commandery of Knights Templar. He was also 
one of the founders of the Literary Union, an association 
of gentlemen in Jacksonville. He was President of the 
Eleventh Convention of the Instructors of the Deaf, 
which met in California in 1886. It might be said that 
this was a trans-continental convention, which was in 
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informal session, at least, on a special train all the way 
from Chicago to California, the arrangements for which 
were made by Dr. Gillett. 

After thirty-seven and one-half years of continuous 
service as superintendent of the Illinois School, Dr. Gil- 
lett’s connection with the school was severed in conse- 
quence of the introduction of the so-called spoils system, 
with a change of administration in the State. Although 
Dr. Gillett was called almost immediately to a wider and, 
in some respects, more important field of usefulness, as 
President of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, in which capacity he 
visited every State and every school for the deaf in the 
Union, the doctor’s affections, life-work, and thoughts 
were so thoroughly identified with the Llinois School, it 
is believed that he never recovered entirely from the cruel 
blow. His great energies were. directed to aiding the 
work of teaching speech to the deaf, a cause which had 
the approval of the entire profession in America as ex- 
pressed by the action of several Conferences of Princi- 
pals and Conventions of Instructors, and the Doctor’s 
visits to the various institutions proved occasions of great 
profit in almost every instance. Dr. Gillett’s health did 
not prove equal to the great strain placed upon him, and 
growing infirmities finally compelled him to abandon an 
active career. The closing years of his life were spent 
in the retirement of his home until the end came. 

Dr. Gillett was married May 2, 1854, to Miss Ellen M. 
Phipps, of Indianapolis. He is survived by Mrs. Gillett 
and two sous and two daughters, Mrs. Harriet G. Cole, 
of Helena, Montana, Mr. Charles P. and Miss Alma Gil- 
lett, teachers in the School for the Deaf in Jacksonville, 
and Philip Frederick Gillett, M. D., of Elgin, Illinois. 

Dr. Gillett’s funeral was attended by Miss Mary Mc- 
Cowen, Principal of the Day-Schools for the Deaf in Chi- 
cago; Mr. John W. Swiler, for many years a teacher in 
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the Illinois School, and later the superintendent of the 
Wisconsin Institution; Mr. H. C. Hammond, the super- 
intendent of the Kansas Institution, for many years a 
teacher in the Illinois School; the board of trustees of 
the Illinois Institution ; the superintendent and teachers 
in a body ; the pupils as a guard of honor, and a great 
concourse of friends. Memorial services were held in the 
chapel of the Institution and in the Y. M. C. A. hall in 
the city on the following Sunday. Resolutions of respect 
were adopted by the board of trustees, by the teachers of 
the Illinois School and by many other bodies, and tele- 
grams and letters of condolence from all over the country 
testified to the loving appreciation in which Dr. Gillett 
was held. This imperfect sketch has dealt chiefly with 
the outward activities of a busy life, but who can fail to 
recognize the sweetness and nobility of character, the 
loftiness of aim, the loyalty to country, to friends, to duty, 
and all the sweet assemblage of noble parts of a person- 
ality deserving of honor and worthy of loving remem- 


brance. 
JOSEPH C. GORDON, 
Superintendent of the Illinois Institution, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


Resolutions of the Board of Trustees of the Illinois Institution. 


_ On the second day of October, 1901, occurred the death of Dr. Philip 
G. Gillett, who had devoted thirty-seven and one-half years of his active 
life to conducting and building up the Illinois Institution for the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb. 

As a young man he saw the opportunity for usefulness in advancing 
the welfare of the deaf, and determined to devote his life to the work. 
Better methods for their education should be provided and better school 
privileges supplied. Associating himself with the men of most advanced 
thought along these lines, he early took a prominent position among 
them, and to him is due, in no small part, the development of the present 
efficient system of instruction for this class. 

Called to the superintendency of the Illinois Institution at the age of 
twenty-three years, he found it a very small school in a badly disorganized 
condition, its needs many but its possibilities great. With all the energy 
of youth, yet with the sagacity of one of mature years, he applied him- 
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self assiduously to the task of making the Institution what it should be, 
and soon perfect system and order prevailed. It was with just pride that 
he observed its steady and solid development until it stands to-day in 
membership the largest and in point of efficiency second to none in the 
world. Almost without exception its many and magnificent buildings 
show evidences of his care and thoughtfulness. 

Taking an advanced position in all educational matters he sought for 
the best in teachers and methods, and thus the course of study was 
brought to a high standard and this standard faithfully maintained. 

A man of high ideals, broad attainments, and liberal culture, he sought 
to instill into the minds of his pupils the same principles. Of an affec- 
tionate nature he gained and retained the confidence and respect of 
pupils, teachers, and employees. As an executive officer he was untir- 
ing. No detail of the institution life was too trivial for his consideration. 
The influence of his example was an inspiration to all. 

A man of extensive acquaintance and broad views, his influence was 
felt in the community in which he lived, the State which honored him, 
and which, in turn, he honored, and the nation to whose educational 
interests he contributed so largely. 

We reverently bow to the will of the Supreme Ruler of the Universe 
as we pay this small tribute of respect to the memory of our departed 
friend, and trust that the work to which he devoted his life may be car- 
ried to a nobler fruition and stand as a living monument to his great- 
ness. 

Be it resolved, That we extend to his widow and family our heartfelt 
sympathy in their bereavement, and that a page of the records of the 
Institution be devoted to his memory. 

T. M. Kine, 
W. W. Watson, 
F. H. Wempte, 
Trustees. 
JosEpH C. GoRDON, 
Gerorce L. MERRILL, Superintendent. 
Secretary. 


Resolutions of the Instructors of the Illinois Institution. 


In obedience to the will of an all-wise Providence, we are called to 
mourn the loss of one whom we loved and honored, Dr. Philip Goode 
Gillett, the loyal and devoted friend of the deaf, the counselor and guide 
of all engaged in their instruction, a man whose benign influence was 
felt by all who were so fortunate as to be associated with him, and whose 
tireless efforts for the advancement of the deaf wrought a work which in- 
fluenced the course of their instruction throughout the United States. 

Resolved, That his life of unselfish devotion to the cause of the deaf, 
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his Christian faith, his belief in the power of love to constrain confidence 
and insure obedience, the great good that he accomplished, will remain 
with us a beautiful memory and an incentive to effort and progress. 

Resolved, That in his death the deaf and their instructors have met an 
irreparable loss, the community has lost an honored citizen, and the re- 
ligion of Christ a wise expositor and a devoted follower. 

Resolved, ‘That we extend to the family of Dr. Gillett our sincere sym- 
pathy in their bereavement. While we share with them the sense of per- 
sonal loss, we rejoice in their rich inheritance of inspiring memories of the 


life of the departed husband and father. 
AnNA Morsg, 


Frank Keap, Jr., 

J. A. KENNEDY, 

Lavinia J. EpEn, 

S. Frances Woop, 
Committee. 


“EXPERIENCED TEACHERS” FOR THE DEAF- 
BLIND. 


To the Editor of the Annals: 

Sir: As a number of deaf-blind children are being 
admitted to schools for the deaf this year, and as the 
bugbeur of “experienced teachers” has not entirely van- 
ished, perhaps the following from the one who has had 
the most “ experience”—in getting teachers—may give 
that bugbear its final quietus. 


Yours truly, 
WM. WADE. 
Oakmont, Pa., Oct. 12, 1901. 


“When I am in search of a special teacher for the 
individual training of a child who is both deaf and blind, 
it is my custom to apply to the State normal schools for 
some vames of graduates whom they will recommend. 
From these I select such as appear to be self-possessed and 
to approach the work in the right spirit. Any special 
training which a teacher may find necessary for the per- 
formance of her duties is acquired after she undertakes 
them. 


‘*M. ANAGNOS.” 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BERNASCONI, MEROPE. I] P. Ottavio Assarotti. Genova: 
Ig0I. 8vo, pp. 12. 

BONACORSI, MATILDE. Il Primo Centenario della fondazione dell’ 
Istituto pei Sordomuti in Genova. [The First Centenary of the 
Establishment of the Genoa Institution.] Grosseto: 1901. 12mo, 


pp. 8. 

CAPPELLI, LUIGI. Il Padre Ottavio Assarotti ed il Segreto dell’ 
Opera sua. [Father Ottavio Assarotti and the Secret of his 
Achievements.] Genova: 1901. 8vo, pp. Io. 

These three pamphlets relate to the centennial anniversary of 
the Genoa Institution which was celebrated last May, as 
mentioned in the Annals for May and September, and to the 
distinguished founder of that Institution, Padre Assarotti, 
“the De l’Epée of Italy.” 


FERRERI, GIULIO. Catalogo Cronologico degli Scritti del Prof. 
Giulio Ferreri sull’ Educazione dei Sordomuti (Indice bio-biblio- 
grafico) [Chronological Catalogue of the Writings of Prof. Giulio 
Ferreri on the Education of the Deaf (Bio-bibliographical Index) ]. 
Siena: 1901. 16mo, pp. 27. 


Mr. Ferreri, an instructor of the deaf since 1879, Vice- 
Director of the Royal Pendola Institution at Siena since 1886, 
and editor of the periodical L’ Hducazione dei Sordomuti since 
1892, is one of the most voluminous as well as one of the 
ablest writers on the education of the deaf in Italy. This 
catalogue contains a chronological list of the positions and 
offices he has held in connection with the instruction of the 
deaf, conventions, congresses, etc., and a chronological bibli- 
ography of his numerous books and articles. As a slip 
inserted in the catalogue gives his future address as Corso 
Castelfidardo 9, Turin, we infer that he is no longer connected 
with the Siena Institution, but we hope he is not permanently 
removed from the profession. 


MONACI, Dr. D. SILVIO. Il Congresso Internazionale di Parigi 
per lo studio delle quistioni d’educazione e d’assistenza dei sor- 
domuti [The International Congress at Paris for the study of 
questions concerning the education and aid of deaf-mutes]. 
Napoli: 1901. 8vo, pp. 36. 


This pamphlet is a reprint of the articles in the Rassegna 


di Pedagogia e Igiene, in which Dr. Monaci, Director of the 
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Royal National Institution at Genoa, Italy, gave a report of the 
Paris Congress of 1900, with his impressions and notes. Like 
the other Italian delegates, he attended the Congress with 
considerable hesitation, fearing that its purpose was to at- 
tempt to bring about a reversal of the decisions of the Milan 
and Brussels Congresses in favor of the superiority of the oral 
method. In this, so far at least as the Hearing Section was 
concerned, he was agreeably disappointed, but the conclusion 
he reaches is that “the practical results of the Congress will 
be very few either in France or in other countries.” 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS: (published in 1900) Cambrian (Swansea, 
Wales), Edgbaston (Birmingham, England), New South Wales, 
South Carolina; (published in 1901) American, Buenos Aires 
(Argentine Republic), Genoa (Italy), Liverpool (England), Mon- 
tana, New York, Texas, West Australian, Venersborg (Sweden). 


E. A. F. 


FARRAR, A. Arnold on the Education of the Deaf. A Manual for 
Teachers. Derby: Francis Carter. London: Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co. 1901. 16mo., pp. 382. 


Mr. A. Farrar, Jr., a pupil and friend of the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, understanding the ideas of his teacher thoroughly, has 
revised and rewritten Arnold’s standard work on the education 
of the deaf at the request of the College of Teachers of the 
Deaf, of London. He has in several ways improved an already 
valuable book. 

The size of the volume has been reduced without sacrificing 
too much the clearness of the type or valuable material. 

The historical sketch at the beginning has been made clearer 
and more accurate by careful rewriting and rearrangement. 
It is also brought up to date by interesting additions, espe- 
cially in regard to the progress of the education of the deaf in 
the British possessions and in the United States. 

In this part of Mr. Farrar’s work it is encouraging to note 
one of his remarks on John Braidwood the younger (p. 71): 
He “went to America, but owing to his intemperate habits, 
his efforts to establish schools there came to nothing.” In 
regard to the Hartford school he says (p. 90): “Such was the 
origin of the Connecticut Asylum—the first school for the 
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deaf in America.” These statements are especially interest- 
ing as showing that the recent strenuous efforts in our country 
to take away from Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet the honor 
of having founded the first school for the deaf in America 
have met in England with the fate they deserve. 

It is also worthy of note that Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet is 
recognized by Mr. Farrar as being the leader who, in 1868, 
persuaded the heads of the majority of the schools of this 
country to take up the work of teaching speech to the deaf 
(pp. 94-95). This, he says, “gave a great impulse to oral 
teaching in America.” With Dr. Gallaudet’s announcement 
at Paris in 1900 that he had found no reason to change his 
views since 1868, though he had always been ready to do so, 
this puts him in the true position, unrecognized by some 
oralists, of an old and constant friend of teaching speech to 
the deaf wherever it is successful. 

In taking up the subject of the education of the deaf, Mr. 
Farrar has made improvements in Arnold’s work by adding 
valuable matter on the classification of the deaf, and by treat- 
ing more clearly the effects of deafness on the mind of the 
child. 

In considering the question of methods, Mr. Farrar’s defi- 
nitions will not satisfy American teachers. 

He makes three *‘ systems ” of education : 1, the manual, com- 
posed of the sign method and the manual method ; 2, the oral 
system, divided into the oral method and the auricular method ; 
3, the combined system, made up of the combined method and 
the verbal language method. 

In America no reputable school employs “ the sign-language 
as the basis and chief means of education throughout the 
course”; nor are signs used as the basis of language teaching. 
The “ sign method ” is a favorite term of the oralists, but there 
is no such method in existence in this country nor any other 
country that we are aware of. 

Mr. Farrar says that in the oral method natural signs “are 
permitted . . . until the learner is in a position to dispense with 
their use” (p. 142); and that in the verbal language method 
“ signs are entirely excluded, as in the oral method ” (p. 146). 
Such statements are confusing to the learner. 
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Again he says (p. 145): “The most recent and weighty in- 
dictment of the [combined] method comes from one who had 
every prepossession in its favor,” referring to Mr. Heidsiek, 
whose indictment is quoted as: ‘ Therefore, though possessing 
marked advantages: over the pure oral method, the combined 
method cannot be regarded as the ideal method and is, there- 
fore, probably doomed to extinction” (p. 146). This may not 
seem so weighty to some as it does to Mr. Farrar. It is also 
not Mr. Heidsiek’s latest opinion. In a paper read at the 
Paris Congress in 1900, he drew the following conclusions: 

“1. An experience of long years has proved that ihe pure 
oral method is applicable to deaf-mutes not properly so called, 
namely, to those who possess some remains of hearing and 
speech. 

“2. For real deaf-mutes, on the contrary, especially those 
of feeble powers and moderate ability, the application of a 
combined system is desirable.”* 

Furthermore, on the question of methods, Mr. Heidsiek 
voted with delegates from the United States, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, and Denmark in favor of the combined system.t 

A little later (p. 153), in discussing Dr. E. M. Gallaudet’s 
paper, read at the Paris Congress, “ What is Speech Worth 
to the Deaf?” Mr. Farrar makes the curious statements that 
74 per cent. of the orally taught deaf represent “the average 
successes of the oral method,” and again (p. 155), that 63 per 
cent., represent “average results, which within certain limits 
may vary greatly.” This seems to be a new idea of averages, 
which will hardly be accepted, and which makes his criticisms 
of Dr. Gallaudet’s paper and conclusions as to the success 
of oral teaching of doubtful value. 

This part of Mr. Farrar’s work is the weakest. We should 
be glad to have him visit an American combined-system school 
in which the manual, auricular, and oral methods are employed 
in different classes according to the needs of the pupils; in 
which signs are not used as a basis of language teaching, but 
are considered indispensable as an aid in the schoolroom and 
invaluable in moral training; in which, best of all. “ the first 


* Annals, xlv, 412, 


t+ Annals, xlv, 413. 
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and principal aim in the education of the deaf is ”—not as Mr. 
Farrar says (p. 137) ‘ the acquisition and correct use of verbal 
language,” but the development of happy, independent citizens 
of good sense and high character. 

The part of the book relating to the oral method has been 
improved by some condensation of Arnold’s work ; also by 
the revision of the description of the organs of respiration 
and speech, and the rewriting of the sections on the ear by 
Dr. Arthur H. Jones. 

The last part of the book, dealing with language, is left 
much as Arnold wrote it. 

On the whole we are greatly indebted to Mr. Farrar. He 
has given us a book that is more convenient in size, better 
arranged, clearer in treatment, and more accurate in state- 
ment, than the old edition of Arnold, which it will, therefore, 


doubtless displace. 
PERCIVAL HALL, 


Professor in Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Arkansas Institute.—Mr. Frank Riggle has resigned to en- 
gage in business ; Miss L. May Crawford to teach in the Wash- 
ington State School; and Miss Mary E. Scheetz to teach in 
the Minnesota School. Miss Ammee Leverett, for two years 
art teacher, has been appointed a teacher in the Manual De- 
partment; Miss Lucy Harper to have charge of the kinder- 
garten work; Miss Hattie J. Blake teacher of art, and Miss 
Marie A. Calloway teacher of physical culture. 

Central New York Institution.—Miss J. H. Skinner, of the 
kindergarten department, has resigned to be married, and is 
succeeded by Miss Jeannette McCord, who was trained for the 
work in the Indiana Institution and the Indianapolis Kinder- 
garten and Primary Normal Training School. 


Georgia School.—Mr. Frank Bright, a teacher in this school 
for the past four years, died June 16, 1901, aged thirty. He 
was a native of West Virginia, was educated at Hampden 
Sidney College, and was for two years Mr. Dobyns’s clerk in 
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the Mississippi Institution. His associates in the Georgia 
School send us the following resolutions adopted by them at 
a meeting held in September : 

On June 16, as the last hours of the day were going out, the redeemed 
soul of our friend and co-worker, Frank Bright, left his worn and suffering 
body and winged its way to the ‘‘ house not made with hands eternal in 
the heavens.”” The years of our brother’s pilgrimage were not many, 
but— 

‘ We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths : 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial; 
We should count time by heart throbs ; he most lives, 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.”’ 

And so our friend, in every relation of life, to every trust was faithful 
and true. As ason, brother, friend, and teacher he met every demand 
upon him with a sweet cheerfulness that endeared him to all who came 
in contact with him. We who worked with him day by day know how 
his heart was in his work, how tenderly and patiently he ministered to 
the pupils, not only in the schoolroom, but at all times; how ready he 
was to help bear other burdens than his own and to further every enter- 
prise for good that presented itself. Asa member of the Presbyterian 
Church he identified himself with the people of God as one of His 
Kingdom on earth. 

While feeling our loss keenly, we realize that God, in His providence, 
doeth all things well. 

Resolved—Iist. That as God has called our brother and friend while 
yet in the morning of life from our midst, we will 

‘* Weeping, trust 
That God’s sure word is life—not dust ”’ ; 


and bow in submission to our loss, which is his eternal gain. 

2d. That we extend to the bereaved father, brothers, and sisters our 
sincere sympathy and love for them in this severe affliction, and pray 
God, in his infinite love’and compassion, to comfort them by the con- 
solation of His holy spirit. 


Mr. William N. Marshall, late of the Utah School, succeeds 
Mr. Bright as a teacher in the Manual Department. 

Indiana Institution.—Dr. William H. Latham, who has 
been a teacher of the deaf for fifty-six years, and in this school 
for more than forty-eight years, has resigned his position 
to enjoy a well-earned rest. The trustees, in accepting his 
resignation, express their “unbounded appreciation of his 
unselfish, tireless, and always efficient services as teacher, 
author, friend, and counsellor, and of his ever constant devo- 
tion to the Institution, and the cause for which it stands.” 
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Mr. Edward J. Hecker has been transferred from the Oral 
Department to the Industrial Educational Department, of 
which he is made supervising principal, with the charge of 
the printing office and the editorship of the Silent Hoosier. 
He is succeeded in the Oral Department by Miss Agnes 
Steinke, late of the Wisconsin School. 

Maryland School.—Mr. Charles M. Grow, a successful 
teacher of the deaf for half a century, has retired from his 
labors and removed to Fulton, Missouri, to reside with his 
son Charles. Miss R. R. Harris has resigned on account of 
ill health, but hopes to be able to return to the work another 
year. Mr. Walter M. Kilpatrick, who has had several years’ 
experience as a teacher of the deaf in western schools, has 
been appointed teacher. 

Missouri School.—Mr. W. 8. Gilbert has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence on account of failing health, and 
Miss Mary N. Kouns has resigned to be married. To fill 
these vacancies and provide for increased attendance Mr. J. 
S. Morrison, who has had experience as a teacher in common 
schools, Mr. G. W. Bartley and Miss Clara Waters, who were 
supervisors last year, and Miss Anna Kirkpatrick, who has 
been a substitute teacher, have been appointed teachers. 
Mr. D. C. McCue has been elected assistant superintendent. 

A post-graduate course, the members of which will devote 
two and a half hours daily to schoolroom work, and the rest 
of the day to industrial training, all under the direction of 
Mr. McCue, has been established. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Mattie H. Bedford and 
Miss Clara Vollrath have resigned to be married ; Miss Marti 
K. Wilson and Miss Milly Beale, on account of illness; Miss 
Katherine B. Thorne and Miss Cora M. Price, to enter upon 
other work; and Miss Margaret Russel to teach in the Illi- 
nois School. The vacancies thus made have been filled by 
the appointment of Miss Julia E. Grosvenor, from the Clarke 
School; Miss Caroline L. Olin, from the New Jersey School ; 
Miss Marion L. Noyes, from the Mystic Oral School; Miss 
Enfield Joiner and Miss Florence Carter, trained in the Clarke 
Normal Class; and Miss Bessie A. London, trained in the 
Pennsylvania Institution. 
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Rock Island Day-School.—Miss Meta Wittig, who has been 
trained for the work in the McCowen Oral School, has opened 
a day-school in Rock Island, Illinois, under the State law pro- 
viding for such schools. 

St. Joseph's Institute. —The Westchester, New York, branch 
of this Institute publishes a periodical entitled St. Joseph of 
the Oaks. It contains sixteen pages in each number, appears 
monthly during the school year, and is neatly printed and 
discreetly edited. It is now in its eleventh volume. 

San Francisco Day-School.—This school, discontinued two 
years ago, has been reopened under the same teacher as for- 
merly, Mrs. Jennie B. Holden. A normal training class is con- 
nected with the school, and a parent’s association has been 
organized. 

South Dakota School.—Miss Ida M. Donald, a sister of Miss 
Dora Donald, Linnie Haguewood’s teacher, and long associated 
with her sister in the Iowa College for the Blind, has been 
added to the corps of instruction. 

Texas School.—Miss Fanny Johnson, who was monitress of 
the small boys and taught a beginning class last year under 
Mr. Blattner’s direction, and Mrs. W. E. Taylor, formerly of 
the Nebraska Institute, have been appointed teachers in the 
Oral Department. 

The Lone Star Weekly is published twice a month this year 
instead of weekly, but still retains its name. 

Wisconsin School.—Mr. Charles P. Cary, B. S., a graduate 
of the Ohio Central Normal School and of the University of 
Chicago, who has had long experience as principal of common 
and high schools, and since 1893 has been professor of peda- 
gogy and superintendent of the model schools and practice 
teaching of the Wisconsin State Normal School at Milwaukee, 
has been appointed superintendent in the place of Mr. J. W. 
Swiler, resigned. Mr. Swiler had been superinteudent for 
twenty-one years, and his retirement from the work is a serious 
loss to the profession. His present residence is Burling- 
ton, Iowa. Mr. J. S. Long, Miss Goode, Miss Agnes Steinke, 
Mrs. Phoenix, and Miss Myrtle Long, have resigned their posi- 
tions. They are succeeded by Mr. Paul Lange, M. A., late of 
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the Evansville Day-School, Miss Dora Hendrickson, of the 
Manitowoe Day-School, Miss Matie Winston, a normal student 
in the Wisconsin School last year, and Miss Mollie Williams. 

Wisconsin Schools. —At the last session of the legislature 
an act was passed (approved May 14,1901) authorizing the 
State Superintendent of Public Instraction to “appoint a 
competent person who shall act under his direction as Inspec- 
tor of Public Day-Schools for the Deaf and for the Delavan 
School for the Deaf. * * * It shall be the duty of the 
Inspector to report annually to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction as to the condition and progress of the day- 
schools, and make such recommendations as he may deem 
proper for the improvement of the same.” In accordance 
with this act Mr. W. D. Parker, late State Inspector of High 
Schools, formerly President of the Normal School at River 
Falls, Wisconsin, and member and secretary of the board of 
regents of normal schools, has been appointed to the new 
office. It is the Inspector’s purpose, in order to be able to 
perform his duties properly, to make a systematic study of 
the instruction of the deaf, to acquaint himself with the views 


of superintendents and principals of schools in this and other 
countries concerning methods, to ascertain the opinions of the 
adult deaf concerning the value of the instruction received, 
and to visit schools outside the State as well as within. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A kindergartner, with two years’ training, three years’ experience, and 
high recommendations, desires ‘to engage in kindergarten work among 
the deaf. Address J. C. H., 216 West Superior street, Duluth, Minn. 

A young lady, thoroughly familiar with the sign language, desires a 
position in a school for the deaf. She has substituted in one of the 
southern institutions, and has also had a year’s experience in teaching 
asemi-mute pupil orally. Highest testimonials. Address Miss JULIETTE 
S. CurpestEr, Romney, West Va. 


A graduate of Gallaudet College desires a position as teacher, girls’ 
supervisor, or assistant matron. Highest recommendations. Apply to 
the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 
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